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UquuyewunGnu/Agat'angheos 


pages. 


Nicholas Marr, Uynunntyepu hwyng, Unwg, wpfuwqug Ge wjwuug h unenyu SGnhqnne 
Georgians, Abkhazes, and Alans by Saint Gregory], Armenian translation of the Russian original 
(Vagharshapat, 1911), in 153 pdf pages. 


Nicholas Adontz, Grégoire l'Illuminateur et Anak le Parthe, from the journal Revue des études 
arméniennes 8(1928), pp. 233-245. This important article was published in French and in Armenian the 
same year [4¢nhann LntuwuUnnhs W Wuwy Nunyel/Grigor Lusavorich' ev Anak Part'ev]. The 
download contains both. 


Manuk Abeghyan, Wquuyewuntnu Agat'angeghos, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History 
of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 163-173, in 11 pdf pages. 


Sources], from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 4(1964), pp. 53-82, in 30 pdf 
pages. 


Its Creation, Time of Its Writing, and the Question of Its Author], from Patma-banasirakan handes 
[Historico-Philological Journal], 1(2012), pp. 196-222, in 27 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, WquuyeuuunGnu Agat'angeghos, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 202-234, in 33 pdf pages. 


UnnnLl/Koriwn 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, 4nnfLu Koriwn, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 310-314, in 5 pdf pages. 


[Koriwn and His Translations] (Tiflis, 1900), in 603 pdf pages. Several pages missing from the Foreword. 


Hracheay Acharean/Acharyan/Adjarian: 


puunthcun S. Mesrobi ew greru giwti patmut'ean aghbiwrnern u anonts' k'nnut'iwne" 
[Sources for the History of Saint Mesrob and the Discovery of the Alphabet, and Their 
Criticism] (Paris, 1907), in 59 pdf pages. 


ewjGnEu Unn pwntn Unnwa@hLin Vuwgnnnwg qnng UE Hayere'n nor bar'er 


Chronicles] (Vienna, 1908), in 57 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 56. 


Nicholas Adontz: 


winehtnuGnh Antsano't' e'jer Masht'ots'i ew nra ashakertneri keank'its' e"st o'tar 


Foreign Sources], article from the journal Hande's Amso'reay 39(1925), columns 193-202, 
321-328, 435-441, 531-539, in 18 pdf pages. 


Unnhtuh Uwuhl Koriwni masin [Regarding Koriwn], article from the journal Hande's 
Amso'reay 41(1927), columns 273-284, 395-405, in 14 pdf pages. 


from the journal Hande's Amso'reay 42(1928), columns 76-94, in 11 pdf pages. 


Josef Markwart, Ueber den Ursprung des armenischen Alphabets in Verbindung mit der Biographie des 
heil. Mastoc (Vienna, 1917), in 76 pdf pages. 


Armenian translation of the above: NwiuwnUnLeALu huyGatu UaFwuwagnGnne Ge 
Uwnng u. Uw2engh Patmut'iwn hayere'n nshanagreru ew varuts' s. Masht'ots'i [The 
History of Armenian Characters and the Life of St. Mashtots'], translated by A. Vardanean 


(Vienna, 1913), in 83 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 68. Curiously, the 
Armenian translation was published before Markwart's German original which was delayed 
from its projected publication date of 1912. 


Manuk Abeghyan, UnnhLu Koriwn, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 155-173, in 19 pdf pages. 


K. Melik-Ohanjanyan, "Uwinp Uw2uingh" dwunn WwW wywuUdwgnwyul Uawuwyneyntun 


Historiographical Significance], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 49-59, in 12 pdf pages. 


Abraham Terian, Koriwn's Life of Mashtots' as an Encomium, from Journal of the Society for Armenian 
Studies 3(1987), pp. 1-14, in 14 pdf pages. 


O. Vardazaryan, "Uwinp Uw2uingh" Gnynt unpwanntuuGnn Ge Iwgquin ®wunwiEgnL 


volume 18 (2008), pp. 41-57, in 17 pdf pages. 
@®wiLuwnnu/P' awstos 


Hovsep Gat'rchean, ®WLUUInNU FhALquiunwgh P'awstos Biwzandats'i, an influential article from the 
journal Hande's Amso'reay 3(Vienna, 1889), pp. 40-43, in 4 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, Buzand, from ¢lWwyywywU hhu nujnntjeGuu ujwuuntyjeplu Haykakan 
hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 361-374, in 15 pdf 


pages. 


[P'awstos Buzand as a Historian], in 50 pdf pages. The article was published initially in Russian in the 
journal Khristianskii Vostok V1(1922). This Armenian translation, by V. A. Diloyan, appears on pp. 87-130 
of Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. 
Hovhannisyan, editor. 


Manuk Abeghyan, ®wWLuWuINU Fniquuun P'awstos Buzand, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 173-180, and Appendix 3, pp. 623- 
625, P'. Buzandi Hayots' patmut'ean ar'ajin ew erkrord dprut'iwnneri xndire" [The Question of the First 
and Second Books of P'. Buzand's History of the Armenians], in 12 pdf pages. 


translation of P'awstos entitled P'avstos Buzand, Patmut'yun hayots' [History of the Armenians by P'avstos 
Buzand] (Erevan, 1968), pp. 1-61. 


[An Explantion of the Words Nershapuh "R'mbosean" and "Buzandaran" Patmut'iwnk'], from Teghekakir 
4(1947), pp. 91-93, in 3 pdf pages. 


Anahit Perikhanian, Sur arménien buzand, from Armenian Studies in Memoriam Haig Berberian (Lisbon, 
1986), Dickran Kouymjian, editor, pp. 653-657, in 6 pdf pages. 


banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 1(2013), pp. 85-103, in 19 pdf pages. 
bquhlEznik 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, GqufY Eznik, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 300-309, in 10 pdf pages. 


Eznik of Koghp's Book Against the Sects] (Venice, 1919), in 154 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 83. 


[Critical Observations on Eznik], in 43 pdf pages. A critique of L. Maries' Le de Deo d'Eznik de Kolb. This 
article originally appeared serialized in the journal Bazmave'p in 1926-1926. Reprinted on pp. 131-168 of 
Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, 
editor. 


M. Xostikean, Ugquiqnw wl UpLetn Gqupuh "Gn6 wnwunng" Gnunh ub Azgagrakan 


11 pdf pages, from Azgagrakan Hande's [Ethnographic Review], XXVI (1916), pp. 137-147. 


Manuk Abeghyan, GquhY Eznik, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 130-169, in 40 pdf pages. 


Rev. Father Zaven Vardapet Arzoumanian, The Refutation of the Sects by Eznik of Kolb, from Studies in 
Armenian Historiography (New York, 1976), pp. 1-14, in 15 pdf pages. 


®uwnwGgh/P 'arpets'i 


norin [Ghazar P'arpets'i and His Works] (Moscow, 1883), in 157 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, “Luuquuin ®wnuytGgh Ghazar P'arpets'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 391-406, in 16 pdf pages. 


Manuk Abeghyan, “Luiquin ®wnuwbgh Ghazar P'arpets'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 326-359, in 35 pdf pages. 


(1967), pp. 263-274, in 12 pdf pages. 


M. Minasyan, UbyGh nhunnnntpyneuuGnn Ownuwtgnt neh Ww Gnh2Gh Gannnn gituh 
UGnweGnjw| Meyei ditoghut'yunnere" P'arpets'u T'ght'i ev Eghishei errord glxi veraberyal [Meillet's 
Observations on P'arpets'i's Letter and the Third Chapter of Eghishe], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 
9 (1969), pp. 49-58, in 10 pdf pages. 


K. Yuzbashyan/N. Untnuinjwuu, 4 3nLqpuu2jwu, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 11 (1973), pp. 
7-32, in 26 pdf pages. 


[Historico-Philological Journal], 4(1983), pp. 179-193, in 15 pdf pages. 
Pseudo-Callisthenes' Life of Alexander (belles lettres) 


Yakovbos Tashean, ALUnLUUWUhnnLehLup uunnyl-Uw)pupeGuGw) YUwupantg UnGpuwunnn 
Usumnasirut'iwnk' stoyn-Kalist'eneay varuts' Aghek'sandri [Studies of Pseudo-Callisthenes' Life of 


Alexander] (Vienna, 1892), in 297 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 5. 


Gnh2t/Eghishe' 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, Gnh2E Eghishe’, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 334-349, in 16 pdf pages. 


Babgen Kiwle'se'rean: 
Gnh2e, puuwywu nLtuntuUuwuhnnepcu Eghishe'’, k'nnakan usumnasirut'iwn 


[Eghishe', a Critical Study] (Vienna, 1909), in 507 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 57. 


Manuk Abeghyan, Gnh2E Eghishe’, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 305-325, in 21 pdf pages. 


V. Arakelyan, Gnh2Gh wwpnwuulg wuwmuntencun (6. SGn-Unuwuywup 


Banber Matenadarani, volume 3 (1956), pp. 203-217, in 16 pdf pages. 


E. Ter-Minasyan, UGnehu wuquu L. Wyhuywuu ne GnohaGh "4Wwnnwuwlg 
NwununtpeynLun" Verjin angam N. Akinyann u Eghishei Vardanants' Patmut'yune" [For the Last Time 
about N. Akinean and Eghishe's History of the Vardanants'], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 5 (1960), 
pp. 527-533, in 8 pdf pages. 


B. L. Zekiyan, QFUUWNnWwUuWwywu nhuiwnpyntuuGén GohzGh nu6éwyUwsé qnwhywu 


Complete Creative Works], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 79-146, in 68 pdf pages. 


A. Banuch'yan, Goh2Gh Wwpnuuuwug wwintawgquh Unpawhwjyuw wwuupRpyuGnn Eghishei 
Vardanants' paterazmi norahayt patar'iknere" [Newly-Discovered Fragments of Eghishe's Vardanants' War] 
, from Banber Matenadarani, volume 17 (2006), pp. 261-287, in 28 pdf pages. 


UGnowuntpjncun Eghishei Vardanants' paterazmi hnaguyn patar'iki nor vertsanut'yune" [A New 
Analysis of the Oldest Fragment of Eghishe's Vardanants' War], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 18 
(2008), pp. 217-257, in 42 pdf pages. 


“uLhye Wuywinye/Dawit' Anyaght' 


Mémoire sur la vie et les ouvrages de David...et principalement sur ses traductions de quelques écrits 
d'Aristote, by Karl Friedrich Neumann (Paris, 1829), in 96 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, “FuwLhye Wuyuwunyje Dawit' Anyaght', from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 314-324, in 11 pdf pages. 


Der Philosoph David in der armenischen Uberlieferung, by Missak Khostikian (Bern, 1907), in 88 pdf 
pages. 


Philosopher Dawit' of Hark'], by Nerses Akinean (Vienna, 1959), in 208 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran 
series, volume 186. 


David Anhaght', the 'Invincible' Philosopher, Avedis K. Sanjian, editor (Atlanta, Georgia, 1986), in 159 
bookmarked and searchable pdf pages. This is a collection of scholarly articles about the life and works of 
the 6th-7th century Armenian Neoplatonist philosopher Dawit' anyaght'/David the Invincible. 


UtGptnu/Sebeos, and the Primary History of Armenia 


G. V. Abgaryan: 


Unugwpuu Ar'ajaban [Foreword], to Abgaryan's critical edition, Sebe'osi Patmut'iwn 
(Erevan, 1979), pp. 5-43, in 39 pdf pages. 


Source in Armenian Literature for the Story of the Mamikonians], from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 237-269, in 34 pdf pages. 


Matenadarani, volume 10 (1971), pp. 425-474, in 50 pdf pages. 


X. T'orosyan, UGpGnu Nwuuhsn LW unw Gnun Sebeos Patmich'e" ev nra erke" [The Historian 
Sebeos and His Work], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 9 (1969), pp. 59-100, in 42 pdf pages. 


Bagratuni, and His History of Heraclius], from the journal Hande's Amso'reay (1923), cols. 1-9, 97-105, 
220-227, 328-341, 396-420, in 38 pdf pages. 


Manuk Abeghyan, UGptnu Sebeos, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 408-419, in 12 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, UGpGnu Sebeos, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 435-441, in 7 pdf pages. 


Xorenats'i [Sebeos' History and M. Xorenats'i] (Tiflis, 1899), in 161 pdf pages. 


Mapp 4 AJOHL 0 HavasbHOW McTopun Apmenun [Marr and Adontz on the Primary History of Armenia], in 
91 pdf pages. This download contains two Russian-language articles from the journal Vizantiiskii 
Vremennik about the six chapters appended to the beginning of Sebeos' History and called The Primary 
History of Armenia or The Anonymous of Sebeos. Included are Nicholas Marr's O nachal'noi istorii 
Armenii Anonima [On the Anonymous Primary History of Armenia] from VV 1(1894) and Nicholas 
Adontz' Nachal'naia istorii Armenii u Sebeosa v' eia otnosheniiakh k' trudam' Moiseia Khorenskago i 


Fausta Vizantiiskago [The Primary History of Armenia in Sebeos in Connection with the Works of Movses 
Xorenats'i and P'awstos Buzand] from VV 8(1901). 


patmut'yune"... Adontz' aforementioned article, translated into Armenian by V. A. Diloyan, 
and published in 57 pdf pages in Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], 
Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor, pp. 243-293. 


(Vienna, 1913), in 114 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 70. 


Robert H. Hewsen, '"The Primary History of Armenia": An Examination of the Validity of an 
Immemorially Transmitted Historical Tradition, in 11 pdf pages. From History in Africa, Vol. 2 (1975), pp. 
91-100. 


Wuwuhw Ghnw4wgh/Anania Shirakats'i 


S. Hayrapetyan, Wuwuhw Ghnwywgnt Yjwupu nt gnnéntuGntpyntun Anania Shirakats'u 


(1941), pp. 1-17, in 17 pdf pages. 


Manuk Abeghyan, Wuwufhw Ghnwywgh Anania Shirakats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 393-408, in 16 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, Wuwufw Gpnwywgh Anania Shirakats'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 456-465, in 10 pdf pages. 


[Armenia according to the Ashxarhats'oyts'] (Erevan, 1963), with map, in 155 pdf pages. 
See also: Selected Writings of Suren T. Eremyan. 


Robert H. Hewsen, Science in Seventh-Century Armenia: Ananias of Sirak, from Isis, Vol. 59, No. 1 
(Spring, 1968), pp. 32-45, in 15 pdf pages. 


A. G. Abrahamyan and G. B. Petrosyan, Wuwuhw Ghnwhwgh VuwMGuwanntyeyntu Anania 


Shirakats'i Matenagrut'yun [Writings of Anania of Shirak] (Erevan, 1979). This is a Modern Armenian 
translation with foreword, translations and notes, of Anania's important works, under the categories of : 1. 
Autobiography; 2. Mathematics; 3, Cosmology; 4. Calendar; 5. Geography; 6. Meteorology/Atmospheric 


Phenomena; 7. Names of Precious Stones; and 8. Weights and Measurement, in 401 bookmarked pdf 
pages. 


Anania Shirakats'u 'Zhamanakakan kanone" ' kam 'K'ronikone" ' [Anania Shirakats'i's Chronological 
Canon or Chronikon], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 15 (1986), pp. 21-43, in 23 pdf pages. 


.GLnun/Ghewond 


Nerses Akinean, 1GLnun GnEg uwuuwaghn Ghewond ere'ts' patmagir [The Historian Ghewond the 
Priest], in 40 pdf pages. This important article appeared in the journal Hande's Amso'reay 43(1929), 
columns 330-348, 458-472, 593-619, and 705-718. 


pages. The article, which is a response to Father Nerses Akinean's deliberately provocative theory (that 
Ghewond and Xorenats'i are the same author), originally was published in the periodical Hayrenik' 


11(1933). Reprinted on pp. 323-351 of Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 
2 (Erevan, 2006), P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 


Manuk Abeghyan, ‘1GLnNUN, Ghewond, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 450-456, in 7 pdf pages. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, “1GLNUNn Ghewond, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 497-499, in 3 pdf pages. 


Arthur Jeffery, Ghevond's Text of the Correspondence between 'Umar II and Leo III, in 65 pdf pages. From 


the Harvard Theological Review, Vol. 37, No. 4 (Oct., 1944), pp. 269-332. Translation and study of 
chapters 13-14 in Ghewond's History. 


ftunnGuuwgh/Xorenats'i 


Auguste Carriere: 


Moise de Khoren et les généalogies patriarcales (Paris, 1891), in 58 pdf pages. 


Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren: Etudes critiques (Paris, 1893). 


LanwqnwU wneéEnp Undufuf funnGuwgtn Noragoyn aghberk' Movsisi 
Xorenats'woy [Newest Sources for Movse's Xorenats'i] in two volumes: volume 1 
(Venice, 1893), in 127 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 8. volume 
2 (Venice, 1894), in 69 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 14. 
Additional information and appendices. 


Upquuinnt gnnjgn Unducu funnGuwogLn) wywuunteGuu utp Abgaru zroyts'e" 


(Vienna, 1897), in 137 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 22. 


Les huit sanctuaires de l'Arménie payenne: d'aprés Agathange et Moise de Khoren: Etude 
critique (Paris, 1899), in 37 pdf pages. 


Also available at Internet Archive are translations of the above: 
meheannern [The Eight Sanctuaries of Pagan Armenia] (Vienna, 1899), in 61 pdf 
pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 35. 


The Eight Sanctuaries of Pagan Armenia (2009), in English. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, FunnGUWgh Xorenats'i, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of 
Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 350-387, in 38 pdf pages. 


Grigor Xalat'ean/Xalat'eants': 


in 65 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 27. 

ew) Ungwyncuhp pum Unducu funnGuwg tn Hay Arshakunik' est Movse's 
Xorenats'woy [The Armenian Arsacids according to Movse's Xorenats'i] (Venice, 1904), in 
303 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 51. 


Barsegh Sargisean: 


of Sylvester's History and M. Xorenats'i] (Venice, 1898), in 145 pdf pages. 


Wenwhwu Uwuhynuthg Guyhuynunul Get ftp wn UWwswgquu qnwé pnineu 
Abraham Mamikone'its' episkoposn ew iwr ar’ Vach'agan grats t'ught'n [Abraham, Bishop of 
the Mamikonean, and His Letter to Vach'agan] (Venice, 1899), in 60 pdf pages. 


Manuk Abeghyan: 


ew) dnnnldpnuywu wnawuwGluGpan U. funnGuuwgnt ecwyng wwuMunteGwu 


Myths in Movses Xorenats'i's History of the Armenians] (Vagharshapat, 1899), in 609 pdf 
pages. 


Unudutu tunnGuuwgh Movse's Xorenats'i, from Hayots' hin grakanut'ean patmut'iwn 
[History of Ancient Armenian Literature], vol. 1 (Beirut, 1968), pp. 258-305, in 49 pdf pages. 


Nerses Akinean: 


Moses Khorenatzi. Die Abfassungszeit der ,Geschichte Armeniens‘ und die Persénlichkeit des 
Geschichtsschreibers in neuem Lichte betrachtet, from Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, Vol. 37 (1930), pp. 204-217, in 15 pdf pages. 


Mazdak in the Armenian Epic according to Movse's Xorenats'i]. This article appeared in the 
journal Hande's Amso'reay 50(1936), columns 1-21, in 12 pdf pages. 


Nicholas Adontz: 


Arsacids in Movses Xorenats'i's "History of the Armenians" (Moscow, 1903)], in 25 pdf pages. 
Armenian translation of the Russian-language original (1904) by V. A. Diloyan. Extracted 
from Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), pp. 
294-312, P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 


of the Armenians], in 8 pdf pages. The article originally was published in French in the journal 
Byzantion X1(1936). Extracted from Works of Nicholas Adontz in Five Volumes [in Armenian], 
Volume 2 (Erevan, 2006), pp. 313-315, P. H. Hovhannisyan, editor. 


Victor Langlois, Etude sur les sources de l'Histoire d'Arménie de Moise de Khoren (Paris, 1861), in 82 pdf 
pages. This monograph apparently was first printed in the journal Mémoires de l'Académie impériale des 
sciences de Saint-Pétersbourg. The Google scan contains no edition information. 


F. Macler and P. Macler, Moise de Khoren et les travaux d'Auguste Carriére, from Revue Archéologique, 
Troisiéme Série, T. 41 (SUILLET-DECEMBRE 1902), pp. 293-302, in 11 pdf pages. 


from Banber Matenadarani, volume 6 (1962), pp. 7-24, in 18 pdf pages. 


L. Shahinyan, N°pu EF unnGuwgn «ewyng_wjwUNnUNLeywu» dwUWwuWywanwywu 
hwuwuwnagn O%7m e' Xorenats'u "Hayots' patmut'yan" zhamanakagrakan hamakarge" [What is the 


Xorenats'i the Sole Historian of Ancient Times to Be Criticized?], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 18 
(2008), pp. 59-65, in 7 pdf pages. 


William Whiston, Appendix X. Armenian Records, from A Collection of Authentick Records Belonging to 
the Old and New Testament, translated into English by William Whiston, Volume 2 (London, 1728), pp. 
1083-1124, in 44 indexed pdf pages. The material is from MX. II.29-30. The polymath Whiston, who 
translated Xorenats'i into Latin and Josephus into English, was a professor of mathematics as well as an 
orientalist. He produces some unusual computations to support the authenticity of the documents. 


Selected Writings of G. X. Sargsyan. 


For more than one hundred years scholars have been debating when the enigmatic Armenian historian 
called Movses (Moses) of Xoren lived and wrote. Many scholars both East and West have suggested the 
8th century. This is the view developed in "On the Date of Pseudo-Moses of Chorene" by Cyril Toumanoff 
(1913-1997) which appeared in the journal Hande's Amso'reay (Vienna, 1961), columns 467-476. 


The case for the traditional 5th century date is presented in "The Date of Moses of Khoren" by F. C. 
Conybeare (1856-1924) from the journal Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 10 (1901), pp. 489-504. 


The two positions are not irreconcilable. It is possible that the core of this History is 5th century, and that 
in the following centuries it was edited more than once. This would account for the work's peculiar anti- 
Mamikonean bias, a bias belonging to the 8th century and later, rather than to the 5th century. It would also 
explain the appearance of post-5th century versions of citations found in the History, as an 8th century 
editor might have replaced older Armenian translations of such passages with more current ones. 


Both articles are available in one download here: The Movses Xorenats'i Controversy. 


Qc6unp/Zenob 


hamematakan usumnasirut'iwn [Comparative Study of Zenob Glak] (Vienna, 1893), in 111 pdf pages. 
Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 12. 


hante'p ardiakan k'nnadatut'ean [Zenob Glak in the Light of Modern Criticism] (Constantinople, 1912), in 
263 pdf pages. A substantial study of the text, its themes, and the history of the district of Taron. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, 2GUnp Zenob, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 234-238, in 5 pdf pages. 
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medieval fables of Vardan Aygekts'i (ca. 1170 - 1235), with a study and Russian translation by N. Marr. All three 
volumes in two files: volume 1; volumes 2 and 3. 


Choix fables de Vartan [@wwnpuinhn wnwyp Uwnnwuuwy YwpnwuuGuynp/Hatentir ar'akk' Vardanay 
vardapeti] (Paris, 1825). Classical Armenian text and French translation of forty-five of Vardan's fables. 


QGhnp_ wnwuuyGiweuwunteGuug nn wuh UnntEuwaghnp/Girk' ar'aspelabanut'eants' or asi Aghue'sagirk' 
[The Book of Fables, Called the Fox Book], Oskan Erewants'i, editor (Ejmiatsin, 1668). This work opens with the 


Ashxarhats'uyts' of Anania Shirakets'i, and has a collection of Vardan's fables as the second portion. 


Unwyp GE nunwuwinnp fupwuiwywup/Ar'akk' ew otanawork' xratakank' [Fables and Moral Poems] (Venice, 
1790). The fables of Mxit'ar Gosh, followed by other writings 


pdf pages. Russian-language selection of tales by Gosh, Aygekts'i, and Olympianos, translated by Iosip/Hovsep Orbeli, 
and including a lengthy introductory essay. 


Garegin Zarbhanalean, Ufuhfewn Gn2 Mxit'ar Gosh, from Haykakan hin dprut'ean patmut'iwn [History of Ancient 
Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), pp. 686-698, in 13 pdf pages. 


Armenian Writers of the 5th-13th Centuries 


Armenian Writers (Sth-13th Centuries), is an HTML application which displays lists of the major Armenian authors, 
heads of the Church, and corresponding secular rulers of the Armenians, in adjacent scrollable frames. Information 
about the writers includes their major works, and biographies. This material is based on a course entitled History of 
Armenian Literature taught by Professor Krikor H. Maksoudian at Columbia University in Autumn-Spring of 1972- 
1973, and compiled by his student, Robert Bedrosian, from class notes, handouts, and other sources. 


N. O. Emin, Izsliedovaniia i stati N.O. Emina po armianskoi mifologii, arkheologii, istorii i istorii literatury (za 1858- 


1884 gg.) [Studies and Articles of N. O. Emin on Armenian Mythology, Archaeology, History, and the History of 
Literature during the years 1858-1884] (Moscow, 1896), in 438 pdf pages. A treasure trove of Emin's Russian articles, 
including chapters on many of the Armenian writers and their works. 


hayage't P. Fe't't'e'ri [Armenian Studies of the Armenist P. Vetter] (Vienna, 1895). This is an Armenian translation, 
made by Jacobus Dashian/Yakovbos Tashean, of the fascinating Armenological writings of Paul Vetter (1850-1906), 
one of Josef Markwart's teachers. Topics include studies of Classical Armenian authors, texts, translations, and 
philology. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 17, in 220 pdf pages. 


Summer's Trip to Armenia] (Vienna, 1892), in 111 pdf pages. Observations on Armenian manuscripts and selections 
from them. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 7. 


Eight Studies, by Johannes Avdall, in 93 pdf pages. Avdall, a respected 19th-century historian, translator, and 
Armenian philologist, published these eight short but fascinating English-language articles in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, during the years 1836-1870. Included are: from JASB(1836): (1) Memoir of the life and writings of 
St. Nerses Clajensis, surnamed the Graceful, Pontiff of Armenia, pp. 129-157; (2) Memoir of a Hindu Colony in 
Ancient Armenia, pp. 331-339; (3) Note on the origin of the Armenian Era, and the reformation of the Haican 
Calendar, pp. 384-387; (4) from JASB(1837), Singular narrative of the Armenian king Arsaces and his contemporary 
Sapor, king of Persia, extracted from the Armenian Chronicles, pp. 81-87; (5) from JASB(1840), A short memoir of 
Mechitar [Mxit'ar/Mkhitar] Gosh, the Armenian Legislator, pp. 967-972; (6) from JASB(1841), On the Laws and Law 
Books of the Armenians, pp. 235-250; (7) from JASB(1868) Authors of Armenian Grammars, from the earliest stages 
of Armenian literature up to the present day, pp. 134-138; (8) from JASB(1870) A covenant of Ali, fourth caliph of 
Baghdad, granting certain immunities and privileges to the Armenian nation, pp. 60-64. 


History of Armenia, by Father Michael Chamich; from B.C. 2247 to the year of Christ 1780, or 1229 of the Armenian 
Era, translated into English by Johannes Avdall (Calcutta, 1827). This endearing work is considered the first "modern" 
history of Armenia and the Armenian kingdom of Cilicia. It presents a highly readable account of Armenian history 
based mostly on Armenian sources. Chamich's work itself is worthy of study, as a reflection of Armenian national 
sentiments in the early 19th century. In two volumes: 


volume 1, in 462 pdf pages. 
volume 2, in 581 pdf pages. 
Armenia and the Armenians, by Father James Issaverdens. Impressive English-language treatment in two volumes: 


volume 1 (Venice, 1874), in 422 pdf pages. Geography and History. 
volume 2 (Venice, 1875), in 405 pdf pages. Ecclesiastical History. 


Yakovbos Tashean: 


UWguuwny Up hwy huwannteGul Upwy Aknark me" hay hnagrut'ean vray [An Overview of 
Armenian Paleography] (Vienna, 1898), in 227 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 28. 


Uwutuwgnwywl vdwun ntuntuuwufnntyjeflup Matenagrakan manr usumnasirut'iwnk' 
[Minor Literary Studies] in two volumes: volume 1 (Venice, 1895), in 383 pdf pages. Contents: Nemesios, 
Prokgh, Diadoghos, Xosrovik, Girk' Herdzuatsots', Prokgh ew Sekundos. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 16. volume 2 (Venice, 1901), in 467 pdf pages. Contents: Xikar ew iwr Imastut'iwn, Agapetos ew 
iwr Yordorakank' ar' Yustinianos handerdz hratarakut'eamb, T'ght'akts'ut'iwn Abgaru ew K'ristosi est 
noragiwt ardzanagrut'ean Ep'esosi, ew Ge'orgay Pisideay Vets'o'reayk'. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 37. 


general survey beginning with songs, fables, and tales. These articles, which were written by 1890, were 
serialized in the journal Hande's Amso'reay. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 212. 


Ghewond Hovnanean: 


<GunwqounntpfLup UwfulGwg nwudyonktuf Ynuy Hetazo'tut'iwnk' naxneats' r'amko're'ni vray 
[Investigations of Early Popular Language/Literature], two volumes in one download, both Venice, 1897. 
Contents for volume 1, Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 23: Shnorhali, Herats'i, Ponios Anatolios, 
Armenian Doctors and Ancient Medicine, Smbat Sparapet, Ecclesiastical and archival material. Contents 
for volume 2, Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 24: Ar'akk' [Fables], Amirtovlat' Amasiats'i, Axrapatin, 
Asar Sebastats'i ew noragoyn bzhshkakan grut'iwnk' [Asar Sebastats'i and New Medical Literature]. 


taghach'ap'ut'iwn r'amkaxar'n [Medieval National Versification Written in Mixed Colloquial Language] 
(Venice, 1911), in 135 pdf pages. Includes writers: Vardan Haykaz, Xach'atur (student of N. Lambr.), 
Kostandin Erznkats'i, Yovh. Erznkats'i, Xach'atur Kech'ar'uets'i, Mkrtich' Naghash, Yovh. T'ulkurants’i, 
Grigor Aght'amarts'i, Anonymous writers, popular songs. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 65. The 
second part of this volume contains Nerses Akinean's Yovnat'an Naghash ew Naghash Yovnataneank' ew 
irents' banasteghtsakan ew nkarch'akan ashxatut'iwnk' [Yovnat'an Naghash and the Naghash 
Yovnataneans, Their Poetic and Artistic Works]. 


Nerses Akinean: 


An online index of the contents of Akinean's six-volume UluunGuwqnwYywu 
hGuiwqounntjefALuuugn Matenagrakan hetazo'tut'iwnnner [Literary Investigations], is available on 
another page of this website. The material comprises grabar texts of patristic, folkloric, and historical 
interest, as well as Akinean's studies, many of them previously serialized in Hande's Amso'reay. All six 
volumes may be downloaded on the following page: Akineani Matenagrakan hetazo'tut'iwnner. 


General Reference Works 


Literature 


Garegin Zarbhanalean: 


[History of Ancient Armenian Literature] (Venice, 1897), in 1011 pdf pages. This classic 
study describes works of Armenian literature from the 4th through the 13th centuries. 


Translations (4-13th centuries)] (Venice, 1889), in 827 pdf pages. Describes works of foreign 
literature that were translated into Armenian through the 13th century. 


Armenian Literature] (Vienna, 1865), in 684 pdf pages. High School textbook covering the 4- 
13th centuries. 


NwununtehLu VwwnGuwagnnteGul hnLtuwg, hnnyluwyGging GL hung 
GUYGEnGgLn) Patmut'iwn matenagrut'ean hunats', hr'ovmayets'wots' ew harts' ekeghets'woy 
[History of the Literature of the Greeks, Romans, and Fathers of the Church] (Venice, 1856), 
in 918 pdf pages. 


Armenian Printing from Its Inception to Our Day] (1513-1895) (Venice, 1895), in 297 pdf 
pages. 


History of the Armenians] (Tiflis, 1895), in 1269 pdf pages. 


Step'annos Palasanean, NUWWnUnLehLu huyng uygehg UhusGe utp ontnn Patmut'iwn hayots' 


1902), in 632 pdf pages. 


V. Papazean, NWWNUnNLepLu hung qnwywuntetuu uygehg UpusGL UGn onGnn Patmut'iwn 


Our Own Times] (Tiflis, 1910), in 1000 pdf pages. 


Hovsep Gat'rchean, MNWunUNLepALu UwunGuwgnnteGuu hwyng Patmut'iwn matenagrut'ean hayots' 
[History of Armenian Literature] (Vienna, 1851), in 76 pdf pages. Covers the ancient period. 


hayere'ne" ew Viennakan Mxit'arean dprots'e" [Classical Armenian and the Viennese Mxitarist School] 
(Vienna, 1932), in 400 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 134. 


1949), in 502 pdf pages. This is a detailed study of Mashtots' life and works, with a biography of Sahak. 
Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 158. 


Era], from Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal], 2(2005), pp. 87-100, in 14 pdf 
pages. 


E. Ter-Minasyan, cuujng qn&nh_ qjntinh peywywup WL wy) huinwyhg Pulnhpu’ph dwupu 
Hayots' greri gyuti t'vakani ev ayl harakits' xndimeri masin [On the Date of the Discovery of Armenian 
Characters and Other Related Issues], from Banber Matenadarani, volume 7 (1964), pp. 25-48, in 24 pdf 


pages. 


Abraham Terian, The Hellenizing School: Its Time, Place, and Scope of Activities Reconsidered, in 16 pdf 


pages. From East of Byzantium: Syria and Armenia in the Formative Period, Dumbarton Oaks Symposium 
(Washington, D.C., 1980), pp. 175-186. 


Abraham Terian, Syntactical Peculiarities in the Translations of the Hellenizing School, in 13 pdf pages. 
From First International Conference on Armenian Linguistics: Proceedings (Delmar, 1980), John A. C. 
Greppin, editor, pp. 198-207. 


Abraham Terian, Armenian Writers in Medieval Jerusalem, in 21 pdf pages. From Journal of the Society 
for Armenian Studies 6(1992, 1993), pp. 11-31. The great Terian discusses Armenian literary activity in 
Jerusalem in the Middle Ages. 


Versification] (New York, 1919), in 106 pdf pages. Historical sketch beginning with sharakans and 
including discussions of alliteration, stress, and meter. 


Lyric Folklore] (Erevan, 1967), in 398 searchable pdf pages. This is volume two of Abeghyan's collected 
works, which contains sections on ancient minstrel songs and folk games. 


As. Mnats'akanyan, Wuuinhwy EgGn upguuunquinjwl hu yu ywu wntghwyhg Antip e'jer 
mijnadaryan haykakan poeziayits' [Unpublished Pages from Medieval Armenian Poetry], from Banber 
Matenadarani, volume 2 (1949), pp. 183-204, in 22 pdf pages. 


Nerses Akinean, Suunujuuiguitin GL uwintn Taghasats'ner ew tagher [Lyric Poets and Their Poems] 
(Vienna, 1968), in 306 pdf pages. A study of the works of early and late medieval Armenian authors and 
bards, including: Nerse's Shnorhali, Vardan Bardzrberdts'i (Kilikets'i), Toros Mshet'si, Maghak'ia 
Derjants'i, T'ade'os Koghoniats'i (T'oxat'ets'i), Sadaghay Ostants'i, Barsegh Sewants'i, Step'anos 
Jughayets'i, Yakob Bughayean, Yovhanne's Sebastats'i, Manue'l Arkep. Bjnoy, and an analysis of the poem 
K'ajn Liparit [Brave Liparit], by Yovh. T'Ikurants'i. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 205. 


Nerses Akinean, 2Wpwnhw Guy. GuntuGwg GL Ain uinntnn Zak'aria Ep. Gnuneats' ew iwr 
16th-century cleric and writer. Akinean's study includes publication of ten lyric poems and twelve poems 
in the rhyming style called kafa. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 59. 


(Vienna, 1921), in 242 pdf pages. Poets of the 16th-17th centuries. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 
92. 


Nerses Akinean, Fuuntzh ‘tuynngn Baghe'shi Dprots'e" 1500-1704 [The School of Baghesh 1500- 
1704] (Vienna, 1952), in 414 pdf pages. A study of the churches and literature of the Bitlis area, located at 
the southwestern corner of Lake Van. Baghesh/Bitlis and the surrounding areas of Taron/Mush and Sasun 
were cradles of Armenian civilization, possessing many temples and places of pilgrimage from early times, 
active scriptoria with brilliant miniaturists, and a distinctive architecture. Azgayin matenadaran series, 
volume 172. 


Hamazasp Oskean, 2nnu hwy Wwwwnwuwgltn GL wunug wwintnn Ch'ors hay taghasats'ner ew 
anonts' taghere" [Four Armenian Lyric Poets and Their Verses] (Vienna, 1966), in 224 pdf pages. The 
verses sometimes were sung as ballads. The authors examined lived in the 17th-19th centuries: Yovhanne's 
Karnets'i, Grigor Arkep. O'shakants'i, Movse's Dpir Karnets'i, and Martiros V. Ghrimets'i. Azgayin 
matenadaran series, volume 200. 


banahiwsut'ean [History of the Armenian Language and Composition] (Marzuan, 1913), in 373 pdf pages. 
Contents: Armenian language, Armenian oral composition, Armenian writing, Armenian literature, 
Western Armenian secular literature, Eastern Armenian literature, Armenian journalism, Armenian 
printing, Armenology in Europe. 


pages. 


Yovhanne's Y. Alan, UfFuhyewnGuup qnw ywunteGul hwuntw Mxit'areank' grakanut'ean 
hande'p [The Mxit'arists and Writing] (Venice, 1902), in 105 pdf pages. The Armenian Catholic 
Benedictine order of Mkhitarists/Mxit'arists, established on the island of San Lazzaro, Italy, has been a 


major cultural source for the Armenians, since its foundation in 1717. A Wikipedia entry (Mekhitarists) 
describes their history and activities. 


Virgil B. Strohmeyer, The Importance of Teseo Ambrogio degli Albonesi's Selected Armenian Materials 
Tradition (Yerevan, 1998), in 176 searchable pdf pages. This is the author's fascinating Ph.D. dissertation. 
A Wikipedia entry Teseo Ambrogio degli Albonesi, briefly describes the life and works of this important 
humanist and scholar of the 15th-16th centuries. See also Strohmeyer's expanded version: Ambrogio Teseo 
and the Dawn of European Armenology (1998), in 386 searchable pdf pages. 


Also available: Di Ambrogio Teseo degli Albonese pavese: notizie biografiche e linguistiche, 
by Pietro Terenzio (Pavia, 1860), in 101 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages. 


{Gqntwg Patmut'iwn Lazarean tohmi ew Lazarean chemarani arewelean lezuats' [History of the Lazarian 
Family and of the Lazarian Institute for Oriental Languages] (Vienna, 1953), in 552 pdf pages. Azgayin 
matenadaran series, volume 176. 


Karl Friedrich Neumann, Versuch einer Geschichte der armenischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1836), in 327 pdf 
pages. 


Grigoris Gale'mk'earean, NUunUNLyehALu hwy) |AWqnnteGuu Patmut'iwn hay Iragrut'ean [History of 
Armenian Journalism], 1794-1860 (Vienna, 1893), in 253 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 
9; 


Manuk Abeghyan, ¢uwng hhU qnwYywunteGwU ujwununtepLu Hayots' hin grakanut'ean 
patmut'iwn [History of Ancient Armenian Literature], in two volumes, reprinted numerous times: 
volume 1 (Beirut, 1968; reprint of 1959 edition), beginning to 10th century, in 703 pdf pages. volume 2 
(Beirut, 1959), 11th-19th centuries, in 615 pdf pages. 


Bibliography 


Bibliography] (Venice, 1883), in 761 pdf pages. Bibliography of Armenological works and Armenian- 
language literary works published from 1565 through 1883. 


Bibliographia Caucasica et Transcaucasica, volumes 1 and 2 (St. Petersburg, 1874-1876) compiled by M. 
Miansarof, in 873 pdf pages. Invaluable, extensive bibliographical information about the Caucasus and 
Transcaucasus. Preface and tables of contents in French and Russian. Categories include: Natural history, 
ethnography, peoples, expeditions, antiquities and inscriptions, numismatics, history, religion, 
ecclesiastical literature. 


than the Seventeenth Century, from Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 3 (1853), pp. 242-288, 
in 49 pdf pages. 


hayagitakan hratarakut'eants' yEwropa, 1896-1910 [Catalog of Armenological Publications in Europe, 
1896-1910] (Vienna, 1919), in 265 pdf pages. Azgayin matenadaran series, volume 82. 


Kerovbe Patkanean/Patkanian/Patkanov: 


milieu du XVII, in 22 pdf pages. Invaluable bibliographical listing of Classical Armenian 


historical sources and their translations into European languages. This article appeared as 
columns 49-91 in the journal Bulletin de l'Académie impériale des sciences de St. Pétersbourg 
(1860, vol. 2). 


Armenian Historical Literature] (St. Petersburg, 1880), in 75 pdf pages. Bibliography of 
Armenological works published in Armenian, Russian, French, German, and English through 
1879. 


Armenians], translated into Armenian by G. Gale'mk'earean (Vienna, 1897), in 146 pdf pages. The book 
includes two appendices by Gale'mk'earean: 1. List of Books Published about the Massacres of the 
Armenians of 1895-1897; and 2. List of the Kat'oghikoi and Patriarchs of the Armenians. Azgayin 
matenadaran series, volume 25. 


Sirarpie Der Nersessian, An Armenian Bibliology, from Traditio, Vol. 16 (1960), pp. 419-424, in 7 pdf 
pages. A review of Hakob S. Anasyan's Haykakan matenagitut'yun, Vol. I (Erevan, 1959). 


Armenian Bibliographies at Internet Archive, in 3 pdf pages. This file contains clickable links to Internet Archive's 
collection of bibliographies on Armenian topics. The list, which is arranged by date archived, also is available here. 


Armenian Books 1525-1800 and Undated Books from the Hakob Meghapart Project Bibliography 
website, in 100 searchable pdf pages. Made on June 7, 2013, and current to that date. Download here: 
Armenian Books 1525-1800. 


Extensive additional bibliographical material is available for reading and downloading at this page of the 
website of the National Academy of Sciences of Armenia: UwwunGUUghunntyeynu. 


Cultural History 


Sections dealing with culture and the arts, including literature, from the first five volumes of the serial 
uy dnnnupnh wwuunypyn_u Hay zhoghovrdi patmut'yun [History of the Armenian People] are 
available as separate pdf files, indexed and searchable. Multiple authors. Now at Internet Archive for 
reading online and/or downloading in various formats. 


From volume 1 (Erevan, 1971), earliest times through the second century A.D., in 162 pdf 
pages. 


From volume 2 (Erevan, 1984), the third-ninth centuries, in 327 pdf pages. 
From volume 3 (Erevan, 1976), the ninth-fourteenth centuries, in 326 pdf pages. 
From volume 4 (Erevan, 1972), the fourteenth-eighteenth centuries, in 256 pdf pages. 


From volume 5 (Erevan, 1974), the period 1801-1870, in 187 pdf pages. 


Addenda 


A History of Armenian Literature from the 5th to the 19th Centuries, by Srbouhi Hairapetian (Los 
Angeles, 1995), in 648 searchable and bookmarked pdf pages, translated into English by multiple 
translators, and edited by Barlow Der Mugrdechian and Yervant Kotchounian. This is a translation of the 
author's outstanding Armenian original (1986), and is the best general work on the subject in English. 


A Hundred and One Hayrens, by Nahapet Kuchak (Erevan, 1998), translated into English by Ewald Osers, 
in 64 bookmarked and searchable pdf pages, with introductions by William Saroyan and Levon Mkrtchian. 
These are secular troubadour songs and love poems attributed to Nahapet Kuchak. A Wikipedia entry 
describes what is known about the 16th-century Nahapet, who may have been the collector of these 
hayrens rather than the sole author. 


Other translations of the hayrens. 


Sayat'-Nova: An 18th-century Troubadour, a Biographical and Literary Study, by Charles Dowsett 
(Louvain, 1997), Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, volume 561, Subsidia tomus 91, in 529 
bookmarked and searchable pdf pages. A Wikipedia entry describes the life of the renowned Armenian 
troubadour Sayat'-Nova (1712-1795), who wrote memorable songs in Armenian, Azeri Turkish, and 
Georgian, often mixing the vocabularies. Another Wikipedia entry describes the achievements of C.J.F. 
Dowsett, a British Armenist whose many scholarly works also are infused with his love of literature—from 
folklore to belles-lettres. 


Other studies of Sayat'-Nova. 


Material at Internet Archive 
uploaded by Robert Bedrosian. 


Grabar Texts 
Classical Armenian Historical Texts (Sth-15th Centuries) at Internet Archive. 
Patristics 


For texts and studies of some Armenian and Greek philosophical, patristic, and theological works, see: 
Armenian Church Resources (Sth-19th Centuries) at Internet Archive. 


k 


Lawcodes/Jurisprudence 


Armenian Lawcodes and Legal History (Sth-15th Centuries) at Internet Archive. 
ak 
Dictionaries/Grammars 


Armenian Dictionaries and Grammars at Internet Archive. 


Other Armenian Resource Guides at Internet Archive. 


Indices for the Armenological journal Hande's Amso'reay (Vienna), for the years 1887-1961, in 56 pdf pages, may be 
downloaded here: HA Ts'ankk' 1887-1961. 


Indices for Azgagrakan Hande's [Ethnographic Review] (Shushi and Tiflis), 1895/1896-1916, in 176 pdf pages, may 
be downloaded here: AH Ts'ankk' 1896-1916. 


Indices for Banber Matenadarani [Journal of the Matenadaran] (Erevan), for the years 1941-2014, in 51 pdf pages, 
may be downloaded here: BM Ts'ankk' 1941-2014. 


Indices for Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal] (Erevan), for the years 1958-2015, in 824 
pdf pages, may be downloaded here: PBH Ts'ankk' 1958-2015. 


Indices for Lraber hasarakakan gitut'yunneri [Bulletin of Social Sciences] (Erevan), for the years 1966-2015, in 858 
pdf pages, may be downloaded here: Lraber Ts'ankk' 1966-2015. 


Volumes from the serial Azgayin matenadaran [National Library] (Vienna) are available for reading and downloading 


The Armenological journal Patma-banasirakan handes [Historico-Philological Journal] (Erevan, Armenia) is now 
Open Access. All articles are freely downloadable: 


By Year 
By Subject 
By Author 


Articles from Patma-banasirakan handes, multiple topics, periods, and authors: 


Manuscripts. Paleography 


Books. Writing, Paleography 
Philology. Linguistics 


Inscriptions. Epigraphy 
Bibliography 


The journal Lraber hasarakakan gitut'yunneri [Bulletin of Social Sciences] (Erevan, Armenia) is now Open Access. 
All articles are freely downloadable: 


By Year 
By Subject 
By Author 


Indices for Teghekagir (Erevan, Armenia), 1943-1965, the predecessor to Lraber, in 641 pdf pages, may be 
downloaded here: Teghekagir Ts'ankk' 1943-1965. File size: 11.1 MB. 


Articles from the serial Banber Matenadarani [Journal of the Matenadaran], may be downloaded from this page of 


Invaluable primary and secondary source material is available for reading and downloading at this page of the website 
of the National Academy of Sciences of Armenia: Serials. 


This material is presented solely for non-commercial educational/research purposes 
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SUR ARMENIEN BUZAND 


ANAHIT PERIKHANIAN 


ll y alongtemps qu’on ne croit plus aux origines grecques (= byzan- 
tines) de P‘awstos Buzand, auteur de I’Histoire d’Arménie, de cet 
auteur que les savants occidentaux désignent habituellement par le 
nom de Faust ou Faustus de Byzance. La légende de ses origines 
grecques — une légende trés ancienne, par ailleurs, car elle date du 
dernier quart du V¢ siécle — a été réfutée a la fin du XIX siécle par 
S. Malxaseanc® qui fut suivi par d’autres arménistes. C’est dans les 
ouvrages de Malxaseanc’ (1) que le lecteur trouvera un exposé détaillé 
de cette question; l’argumentation qui y est donnée ne sera reprise ici 
qu’en grandes lignes, et dans la mesure ot elle touche le sujet du pré- 
sent article. 

D’aprés cette légende si longtemps entretenue, l’oeuvre qui dépeint 
jes événements ayant eu lieu entre les années 319 et 384 aurait été écrite 
en grec d’abord par un contemporain des faits qui y sont décrits, et 
aurait été traduite en arménien au siécle suivant, la création de l’alpha- 
bet arménien par MaStoc" ayant rendu la tache d’une traduction pos- 
sible. Or, maints faits démentent cette version sans qu'il y ait un 
seul qui l’appuie. Pour commencer, l’auteur de ce texte — fut-ce un 
Grec ou un Arménien — ne vivait pas au IV® siécle. De gros ana- 
chronismes dont son oeuvre est pleine, l’attestent. N’en donnons 
que quelques exemples: d’aprés ce texte, ce serait avec le consentement 
mutuel de l’empereur Valent (364-378) et du roi sassanide Narsé (293-302) 
que le roi ArSak II aurait accédé au tréne en 345. Un autre détail: de 
tous les empereurs romains du IV® siécle l’auteur ne connait que Valent, 


(i) S. Malxaseanc’, Usumnasirut‘iwn P‘awstos Biwzandi  patimut‘ean, 
Vienne, 1896; voir aussi son «Introduction» a la traduction du texte de Buzand en 
arménien moderne (parue a Erévan en 1947), pp. 5-80, 309-310. 
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chose impossible pour un Arménien de quelque instruction vivant 
dans ce méme siécle, moins encore pour un Grec; et c’est 4 Valent 
qu'il attribue certains faits ayant eu lieu en 297, sous Dioclétien. Le 
texte contient plusieurs citations faites de Ja traduction arménienne 
de Ja Bible et de trois autres textes arméniens de la premiére moitié 
du Vé® siécle. Qui plus est, tout en étant, grace 4 sa richesse merveil- 
leuse en réalités historiques, une source trés importante pour |’étude 
de l’époque, ce n’est qu’avec réserve que l’oeuvre de Buzand pourrait 
étre définie comme ouvrage historique, car elle ne l’est certainement 
pas au sens propre du mot. Ce texte ne mentionne pas une seule date, 
et lordre chronologique y est généralement négligé. Chacun de 
ses 130 chapitres raconte une histoire 4 part, souvent sans lien avec 
le contenu du chapitre précédent. Les faits et les personnages his- 
toriques y apparaissent garnis de détails et de traits anecdotiques ou 
légendaires, le tout faisant effet d’un grand tableau épique. 

Rien ici n’accuse un auteur de culture grecque, ni une traduction 
du grec. Libre de grécismes, vivante, imagée et si riche en épithétes 
(on: en trouve méme de vrais entassements comportant jusqu’a huit 
épithétes), la langue de cette oeuvre et son style abondant en répéti- 
tions et paraphrases font penser aux récits des rapsodes arméniens 
(gusank*, vipasank’). Indiquons aussi la présence de tours et de 
formes de la langue populaire (2), de méme que la richesse notoire 
en vocables d’origine parthe, si affectionnés des aristocrates arméniens. 
Par endroits ce texte est couché en prose rythmé, et il y a eu méme 
deux tentatives—lune par N. Akinean, l'autre par M. Abelean — 
d’en présenter certains passages en lignes métriques. 

Nulle part, dans le texte, auteur ne parle de sa personne, ni ne 
senomme. Mais on lit, en téte de chacune des quatre sections de cette 
oeuvre, son titre original, buzandaran patmut‘iwnk‘, titre peu clair 
aux arménistes de nos jours. Le nom de P‘awstos Biwzand/Biwzan- 
dac‘i (= ‘Faust, le Byzantin’) sous lequel l’auteur est .connu 4 partir 
des années quatre-vingt du Ve siécle — a Lazar de P‘arpi notamment, 
lequel, par ailleurs ne croyait pas beaucoup a la version des origines 
grecques de cet auteur —ce nom ne figure qu’une seule fois 4 la fin 
de la premiére (= ‘troisiéme’) section, dans une notice ajoutée sans 
doute par le rédacteur, comme le contexte Vindique bien. Nous la 
reproduisons ici: Katarec‘aw errord darg k‘san ew mi patmut‘eanc 


(2) Ace sujet voir surtout A. Aytonean, K‘nnakan k’erakanut‘iwn ardi hayerén 
lezui, Vienne, 1866, pp. 58-9; S. Malxaseanc’, «Introduction», pp. 52-56. 
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<dprut‘iwnk’, zamanakagir kanonk’> P‘awsteay Biwzandeay <zama- 
nakagir> meci patmagri, or ér zamanakagir Yunac’ «Ici s’achéve la 
troisiéme section <les livres> comprenant vingt-et-une histoires 
<les canons chronologiques> de P‘awstos Biwzand, le grand his- 
torien <chronographe>, qui était un chronographe grec» (3). Il est 
évident qu’aucun auteur ne parlerait en pareils termes de sa propre 
personne, comme S. Malxaseanc’ I’a justement observé dans son étude 
de la question, et que le rédacteur de ce texte l’avait attribué, afin d’en 
rehausser le prestige, 4 un évéque de naissance grecque nommé Faust 
dont ce texte parle plusieurs fois (III, 3; V, 24; VI, 5) et qui était le 
collaborateur du catholicos Nersés le Grand (IV® siécle). Le procédé, 
bien que maladroit (4), n’est pas sans paralléle (cf., par exemple, le cas 
d’Agathange = Agat‘angelos), et la ressemblance phonétique entre 
buzandaran et Biwzand ‘Byzance, Byzantin’ y a contribué peut-étre. 
Ce méme rédacteur ou un autre — car il y a bien eu une seconde rédac- 
tion — a fourni 4 chaque section une liste des titres des chapitres qui 
y entrent, et c’est 4 lui peut-étre qu’il faut attribuer l’introduction de 
certains passages catéchistiques. 

Mais que signifie buzandaran patmut‘iwnk’? Pour le savoir, il 
faut expliquer le premier mot employé ici en fonction de déterminant 
(ou de qualificatif) du second (‘récits, histoires’). Il est créé avec le 
formant -a-ran dont le sens propre est ‘dépot, réceptacle’. D/’origine 
parthe (=iran. *-a-dana-), ce formant devint en arménien classique 
un suffixe actif. Le prétendu Faust s’en servait volontiers: on Jui 
connait plusieurs créations de ce type, telles que margaréaran, ara- 
k‘elaran. Or, d’ordinaire, ce suffixe s’ajoute 4 des appellatifs, jamais 
aux noms propres, ni aux noms marquant lorigine. II s’ensuit donc 
que, dans la formation étudiée, l’élément buzand ne saurait étre inter- 
prété comme un nom propre ou un nisbe. Le méme suffixe apparait 
aussi joint 4 des thémes verbaux (ou plutét a des noms tirés de ces 
thémes) formant ainsi des substantifs indiquant soit le lieu ot se déroule 
Paction énoncée dans le premier terme du composé, soit Pinstrument 
qui réalise cette action. Mais 1a ot le premier élément est un substantif, 
comme c’est bien le cas ici, buzand ne pouvant étre un théme verbal, 


(3) Les crochets angulaires renferment les mots interpolés lors d’une seconde 
rédaction. 

(4) Il suffit d’indiquer ici un seul détail: auteur en parlant des évéques 
Faustus et Zort® (VI, 5) dit lui-méme que, du temps des rois Xosrov et ArSak, ces 
deux hommes «étaient encore en vie» (der ews kayin nok‘a kendanik"). 
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le sens acquis est celui du lieu; appliqué a un livre ou a un texte, le 
composé de ce type a la valeur de ‘recueil, collection’, cf., par exemple, 
Hin/Nor Ktakaran ‘Ancien/Nouveau Testament’, Awetaran ‘Evangile’. 
Ceci posé, on essaiera d’expliquer le mot buzand qui n’est pas 
attesté en dehors de cette formation. II s’agit d’un iranisme, comme 
d’autres (S. Malxaseanc’, R. Abrahamean) le supposait déja, sans 
parvenir 4 le démontrer. L’original parthe de ce mot ne nous est pas 
parvenu, mais sa forme, *bdzand, peut étre reconstruite avec certitude. Elle 
nous parait continuer une ancienne *bava(t)-zanda- ou *baya(t)-zanta-, 
composé au sens de ‘qui récite des poémes épiques’ — ‘rapsode’. On y 
a, au premier terme, un dérivé de iran. *bav-: biita- ‘dire, réciter, annon- 
cer’. D’autres représentantes de cette racine ont été signalés par 
H. W. Bailey (5) en khotanais biita- (cf. bitd ‘il parla’), bunakya ‘parole’, 
hambvekye ‘parole’, en arm. hambaw ‘rumeur, Gerede’ (riche en déri- 
vation, cf. hambawem, hambawawor, hambawahan, hambawatenc', 
barehambaw etc.) et en géorg. hambavi/ambavi ‘rumeur, bruit; parole; 
récit?. Quant au second composant, il est attesté en phl. zand ‘chant 
liturgique’, en sogd. znt (= *zand) ‘chant’ et dans une série de com- 
posés dont nous parlerons plus bas. Ici appartient aussi m-pers. man. 
*zynd, ’zynd (= dzend) ‘fable, récit’. Enfin, une explication convaincante 
a été fournie 4 av. zandaméa yatumataméa (Yasna 61, 3) par Bailey (6) 
qui restitue av. zanda- ‘chanteur’ — ‘incantateur’ ce qui est décisif pour 
la reconstruction de la dentale originale de la finale, les formes du 
‘sogdien et du moyen-perse autorisant les deux solutions (-t-/-d-). 
L’analyse que nous venons d’offir trouve son appui et sa confir- 
mation dans un groupe de vocables iraniens présentant ce méme com- 
posé et ses variations, mais a l’ordre inverse de composants (ce qui 
n’est pas insolite pour les composés de ce type, cf., par exemple, av. 
barat. zao6ra- et zaoOré - bara-). Le sogdien a zntw’éh ’mry’ ‘rossignol’, 
littér. ‘oiseau-ménéstrel’; du sogdien ce mot est passé au turc ow il est 
attesté sous forme de sanduwac (7). Il est formé avec un dérivé de 
iran. *vak-,.synonyme de *bav-. Le sogdien possédait encore un autre 
mot de formation identique et de méme sens. C’est sogd. *zntw’B 


(5) H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, vol. 29 (1966), p. 53; idem, Prolexis to the Book 
of Zambasta, Cambridge, 1967, p. 257 sq. 

(6) H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems in the Ninth-Century Books, 2 ed., 
Oxford, 1971, p. xl. 

(7) Al-Kashghari; E. Benveniste, Textes sogdiens, Paris, 1940 (SCE, 179), 
et JA (1948), p. 184. 
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reconnu par W. B. Henning (8) en pers. zandvaf dont le second com- 
posant, -vaf, refléte sogd. -w’8, de iran. *vap-/vab- ‘dire, parler; chanter’ 
(av. vaf- ‘cantare’, baléti gwafay ‘appeler’ ; cf. vieux-slave vabiti ‘appeler’). 
Ce sogdicisme a été relevé par Henning parmi les mots aux acceptions 
‘rossignol’: ‘(mage) zoroastrien’ que les farhangs persans de Sams-i 
Fakhri, de Baghdadi et d’Asadi citent. Si un mot comme pers. 
zandxvan (de *zanda- ‘chant’, ‘poéme’ + *xvdna- ‘récitant’), par exem- 
ple, comporte un déverbatif synonyme de celui qui figure dans *bavat- 
zanda- un autre vocable, pers. zandbaf ‘zoroastrien’ (9), n’est qu’une 
corruption de *zandbdyv, corruption imposée, certes, par l’étymologie 
populaire (‘qui tisse le Zend-Avesta’); il suffit de supprimer le point 
surmontant la lettre finale pour restaurer la forme et la graphie correctes. 
Le sens de arm. buzand s’établissant comme ‘rapsode’, le titre 
original du livre de ‘Faust’ (Buzandaran patmut‘iwnk*) devient clair: 
buzandaran ne peut signifier rien d’autre que ‘collection de récits/chants 
épiques’ — ‘épopée’, et le tout se traduit comme ‘Histoires de l’épopée’. 
Or, c’est justement le cycle épique se rapportant 4 la guerre avec les 
Perses qui constitue la matiére fondamentale du livre de ‘Faust’. 


(8) W. B. Henning, BSOS (1939), pp. 104-5 == Selected Papers, I, pp. 650-1. 
(9) Sams-i Fakhri, éd. Salemann, p. 68. 
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THE PRIMARY HISTORY OF ARMENIA: 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE VALIDITY 
OF AN IMMEMORIALLY TRANSMITTED 
HISTORICAL TRADITION 


Robert H. Hewson 
Glassboro State College 


I. 


Few peoples of the Middle East have produced as many historical works as the 
Armenians: their historiography dates back at least to the fifth century A.D. While most 
medieval Armenian historians have concerned themselves with contemporary history and 
the immediate past, there have been some who have attempted to trace Armenian history 
from the earliest times. It is to two ofthese, Pseudo-Sebeos and Pseudo-Moses of Khoren, 
that we owe the survival of the body of historical memories now generally referred to as 
the Primary History of Armenia.! 

This Primary History has come to us in two redactions, a long and a short.? The 
shorter version is attributed to the earliest known Armenian historian, Agathangelos 
(fourth century A.D.?) and is presented in the opening section of a seventh-century work 
ascribed—probably wrongly—to a certain bishop named Sebeos.? The longer version, 
much expanded and edited, is contained in Book One of the compilation of Armenian 
antiquities known as the History of Armenia by Pseudo-Moses of Khoren. While the date 
of this work has been much disputed, it appears now to be a product of the late eighth or 
early ninth century.4 

According to Pseudo-Sebeos the short redaction of the Primary History was a work 
originally written by Agathangelos, secretary to Tiridates III (298-330), the first Christian 
king of Armenia, and was based on information contained in a book written by a certain 
Marab the Philosopher from Mtsurn, a town in western Armenia. Pseudo-Moses, on the 
other hand, claims that the parallel material in his history (I. 9-32 and II. 1-9) is an 
extract by Marabas Katiba from a Greek translation of a Chaldean history of Armenia 
made by order of Alexander the Great. 

Neither of these claims will bear critical examination.> Not only are the two works 
not identical, but each was clearly set down by different authors, neither of whom was 
familiar with the work of the other. Actually, what they represent are two independently 
written accounts based on parallel versions of the same broad historical tradition—a 
tradition handed down by one means or another over a period of several centuries.© While 
in both cases the material supposedly ends with the coming of Alexander the Great in 
about 330 B.C., it also includes information on sovereigns reigning as late as the second 
century B.C., that is, some eight hundred years before the date of the version found in 
Pseudo-Sebeos. On the other hand, the earliest historical personage referred to in the text, 
Aramu of Urartu, lived in the ninth century B.C., that is, about 1500 years before the 
time of Pseudo-Sebeos. The exact sources of the various elements contained in the Pri- 
mary History are not important here.” What is of concern in the validity of a historical 
tradition handed down over so long a period of time before being committed to final 
written form. 

The bulk of the material contained in the Primary History consists of a genealogical 
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sketch of the kings of ancient Armenia from the earliest times down to Alexander the 
Great. In the short version, set down in the seventh century A.D., this material is simple 
and straightforward in presentation. In the longer version, produced a century or two 
later, the material is not only expanded, but somewhat different, and is accompanied by a 
kind of historical commentary. It is to the question of the nature and validity of the basic 
data contained in these two versions that this paper is addressed. 

The short redaction of the Primary History contains the genealogical data shown in 
Table 1, while the expanded version of the same basic material as preserved by Pseudo- 
Moses is shown in Table 2. In comparing the data encountered in the two lists we first 
note that beginning with Hayk there are no more (and perhaps fewer) than fourteen 
generations in the short list, whereas there are no fewer than fifty-four generations in the 
longer one. P’arnavaz, for example, is the fourteenth sovereign in the short list while 
Parnuas, obviously the same personage, is fortieth in the long. Zareh and his son Armog, 
however, who precede P’arnavaz in the short list and are separated from him by only two 
generations, succeed Parnuas in the long list by nine generations. In addition to this, two 
rulers appearing in the short list, Sarhank and Biwrat, are absent from the much longer 
list of Pseudo-Moses, while there is no mention in the former of any Armenian sovereign 
tuling at the time of Alexander. Telescoping also is evident in the shorter list: the rule of 
the Babylonians is followed directly by that of the Medes and no mention is made of the 
reign of the Assyrians after the Babylonians or of the Persians after the Medes. 


II. 


Our first step in attempting to ascertain what might be valid in these lists is to 
determine which, if any, of these kings can be identified from external sources. For this 
purpose we shall concentrate on the longer redaction of the list as all identifiable names 
are contained therein, while several such names are missing in the shorter version. 

Obviously the material from Noah through Thomgarma is totallyBiblical and served to 
link the newly Christianized Armenians to the genealogy of nations contained in Genesis. 
This attempt shows the influence of Hippolytus of Rome who, in his Chronicle, traced 
the Armenians from Thogarma, a version of their origin followed by most Armenian and 
Georgian writers.® Even here, however, a grain of truth (or a remarkable coincidence) is 
revealed when we recall that in Genesis Thogarma represents Til-garimmu, the Assyrian 
name for an ancient state in east central Anatolia, probably of Phrygian origin, and 
further recall that Herodotus claimed that the Armenians originally were Phrygian colo- 
nists.? As for the remaining names in the longer list, we may single out the following as 
those on which some light may be shed: 

[1] Hayk. The Armenians call themselves Hayk’ (sing. Hay), and Hayk is regarded as the 
eponymous progenitor of their race. Originally a divine figure, under the influence 
of Christianity he was reduced to “one of the giants” and was made out to be ason 
of Thogarma.!9 If, indeed, the Armenians were of Phrygian origin, and Til- 
garimmu, immediately to the west of later Armenia, was a Phrygian formation, then 
Hayk, son of Thogarma, might well have become a personification of the Armenians 
as offshoots of Til-garimmu. Beginning here Moses of Khoren appears to be sum- 
marizing, albeit in a highly garbled form, the history of ancient Urartu, the memory 
of which appears to have survived, however vaguely, in the Armenian historical 
tradition. His description of how the various sons and grandsons of Hayk expanded 
from their original homeland in Vayots Tzor and Hark’, for example, is parallel to 
the actual conquest of the Armenian plateau by the Urartians moving out from 
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their center around Lake Van, on the north shore of which lay Hark’ and on the 
south shore Vayots Tzor. Hayk’s son Armenak is said to have settled in the plain of 
Ararat; Armenak’s elder grandson, Gegham, along Lake Gegham (now Lake Sevan) 
further east; Gegham’s second son Sisak gave his name to Sisakan (Siwnik’), the 
region immediately south of the lake; finally, Gegham’s son Aram is described as a 
great conqueror who subjected the entire Armenian plateau to his rule. This ac- 
count, however streamlined, is a reasonably accurate description of the growth of 
Urartu as we know it, but it was reduced by the Armenian historical tradition to 
straightforward genealogical history. 

[2] Armenak. Armenak may be connected in some way with Erimena, a late and to date 
little-known king of Urartu (ca. 625 B.C.). Again, however, Armenak may be purely 
eponymous in origin, for it is owing to his exploits, we are told by Pseudo- 
Moses, that the Hayk were called ‘Armenians’ by other nations. 

[3] Armais. He is not known to any outside source but there is a possibility that his 
name cloaks that of Argisti, one of the two most important Urartian monarchs, and 
thus that it should be read as *Argais, an easy spelling error to make in the Ar- 
menian script. Argisti I (ca. 786-764 or ca. 780-754 B.C.) was the founder of the 
city of Argishtihinili, later called Armavir, and Armais is credited in the Primary 
History with being the founder and eponym of this same city. Since Argisti was the 
first Urartian king to reach Mt. Aragadz on the northern edge of the Ararat plain, it 
is not unlikely that this mountain was named after him as well. According to 
Pseudo-Moses Aragadz, however, was named after Armenak which could mean that 
Armenak/Armais/* Argais/Argisti were one and the same individual.!! 

Moses makes Manavaz the younger son or Armenak and a brother of Armais, 
but he is almost certainly an historical memory of the Urartian ruler Menuas (ca. 
810-ca. 786 B.C.).!2 Baz, the son of Manavaz, can be recognized in the Urartian 
prince Bias, a contemporary of Argisti cited in a Urartian inscription.13 Arast, a son 
of Armais, who is said by Moses to have given his name to the river Arax (Arm., 
Yerashk) is possibly the Urartian prince Erias, another contemporary of Argisti, 
whose territory seems to have been located in the Ararat plain, precisely along the 
Arax river.14 

[5] Gegham. He is said to have left Armenia and gone to the shore of a great lake which 
was thenceforward called Gegh, and to have settled people in a region called after 
him—Geghak’unik’. Gegham, then, was probably not a person but an eponym—a 
personification of the lake (now called Sevan) and district of Geghak’uni, whose 
names are actually derived from Welikuhi, the name of this region even before the 
time of Urartu, which conquered it in the late eighth century B.C.15 Sisak, brother 
of [6] Harma and son of Gegham, can only be another eponym, and a late one at 
that. Sisak is said to have been the ancestor of the princes of Siwnik’, a province on 
the southern border of Geghak’uni. It was called Sisakan by the Sasanids (who ruled 
Persia from 226 to 637 A.D.); this term was unknown to Armenian historiography 
before the seventh century A.D. and was first used by a Syrian writer only in the 
sixth century.!6 

{7] Aram. This is certainly Aramu (mid-ninth century B.C.), the first known ruler of 
Urartu. This identification is based not only on the similarity of names but also on 
the historical information on Aram provided by Pseudo-Moses which, emphasizing 
the conquests of Aram and his wars with Assyria, can only refer to the exploits of 
Aramu. The growing belief that the successors of Aramu were not his descendants 
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may be the reason that the successors were not known to Pseudo-Moses, his infor- 
mation on Aramu perhaps having been preserved in the family to which he be- 
longed. 

[8] Ara. The Primary History in both versions makes Ara a son of Aram, although the real 
Aramu was (so far as we know) succeeded directly by a king named Sarduri I (fl. 
834 B.C.). Ara, however, was known to one outside source. Plato in his Republic 
referred to “Er son of Armenius” (or, perhaps, “Er the Armenian’’) in a context 
which can only be that of Ara.!7 The fact that Plato—so much closer to the period 
in question than our Armenian texts—referred to Er’s father as Armenius makes it 
possible to suggest that Er son of Armenius, Ara son of Aram, and perhaps the 
earlier Armais son of Armenak were variant images of the same person. The Primary 
History’s historical data concerning Ara are very dubious. Although he is considered 
to have been the contemporary of Semiramis of Assyria (i.e., Sammuramat, 
812-803), this queen actually was a contemporary of the important Urartian ruler 
Menuas (ca. 810-781) and it is more likely that Ara, if he ever existed, has been 
rendered as an Armenian version of the Asianic deity Arash or Attys, whose legend 
his story strongly resembles. 

(21]Shavarsh or Shavash. A certain Sabaris is mentioned by Xenophon as a son of an 
Armenian king in the time of Cyrus the Great (559-530 B.C.). See [46] below. 

[26] Hrant. This is an Armenian version of the Iranian (Avestan) aurand/aurvant, ‘mighty’ 
or ‘hero,’ which was usually rendered into Greek as Orontes. The Orontids were the 
first independent dynasty of Armenian rulers; other members of this house appear 
later in the list and will be discussed below. 

[30] Zarmayr is said to have played a major role in the Trojan War as an ally of Priam of 
Troy. No such figure appears in the Greek accounts of this conflict; nor are the 
Armenians mentioned with it in any connection. 

[37] Skayordi. This is not a name at all but an epithet meaning ‘son of the giant’ or 
perhaps ‘son of the Scyth.’ If the latter is the case—and it is very possible—then this 
could only have been designated as a personal name long after the original meaning 
of the term Saka—Iranian for the Scythians—had been forgotten. It is known that 
the Scythians invaded the Armenia area in the seventh century B.C. and it is not 
impossible that in this little-known and confused period between the disappearance 
of Urartu and the rise of the Orontid kingdom a ruler of Armenia or part of 
Armenia could have been the son of a Scythian chieftain, perhaps by an Armenian 
princess. 

[45] Ervant. Cited as a contemporary of Darius III (336-330 B.C.), this is another Orontid 
name and must refer to Orontes II, satrap of Armenia from ca. 344 to ca. 331 B.C. 

[46] Tigran. Cited as a contemporary of Cyrus the Great, we are on firmer ground here, 
for according to Xenophon’s historical romance Cyropaedia (early fourth century 
B.C.) there was an ally of Cyrus who had two sons, Tigranes and Sabaris.18 Now 
Sabaris is a Greek form of an Armenian rendering of the Persian name usually 
translated into Greek as Xerxes. Xenophon’s use of a Greek form of that Armenian 
rendering reveals the Armenian source for his data, which further enhances its value 
for our purpose. It is interesting to note that a king named Shavarsh appears earlier 
in the list as the great-great-great-grandfather of Hrant. 

[47] Vahagn. Son of Tigran. This is an Armenian version of the Indo-Iranian Vrtrahan or 
VéréOragna, a deity identified with the Greek Hercules.!? Much is made of the 
exploits of Vahagn by Pseudo-Moses (I. 31; II. 12), and he specifically tells us that 
he had once been worshipped as a god. This is emphasized in his statement that the 
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hereditary high priests of Armenia were descended from him. In this memory we 
have a clear example of the common practice whereby a deity is transformed into 
an ancestor. 

Bagaram-Angegh, found as a king in the short list and as a collateral member of the 
royal family in the longer one (where he is called Tork’-Angegheay), was another deity 
reduced to human stature. Angegh-Tork is a syncretism of Tarku, the Anatolian god of 
vegetation and the proto-Armenian god of the underworld. He is also an equivalent of the 
Sumerian-Akkadian god Nergal, as is demonstrated by the fact that Angegh is used in the 
Armenian Bible to translate Nergal wherever that name appears in the original Hebrew 
(e.g., IV Kings, 17:30). 

The Orontid dynasty ruled Armenia from ca. 401 until ca. 200 B.C. It began with 
two Ssatraps (Orontes I and II) ruling Armenia for the Persians prior to Alexander the 
Great. Orontes II became king after Alexander’s conquest of the Persian empire. Orontes 
was followed by Mithranes, Orontes III, Samus, Arsames, Xerxes, [Abdissares?], and 
Orontes IV.2° A certain Artaxias then rose against the Orontids and became master of 
Armenia proper, while the Orontid Zariadris retained control of the western province of 
Sophene, threw off the yoke of the Seleucid successors of Alexander in Syria, and 
established Sophene as a separate state. 

Of these Orontid rulers, Orontes IV, overthrown by Artaxias, is remembered by 
Pseudo-Moses as Eruand overthrown by Artashes, while the same author remembers 
Zariadris of Sophene, who threw off the Seleucid yoke, as Zareh, who overthrew the 
Assyrians (read: Syrians). Hrant [26], son of Gorak; Aravan [48], son of Vahagn and 
grandson of Eruand, and Armog [51], son of Zareh (read: Artok, that is, Artanes, the 
name given by Strabo to Orontes V, the last Orontid ruler deposed in 95 B.C.) are all 
probably members of this same dynasty as well.2! Note, however, the chronological 
imbroglio caused by the confusion—frequent in Armenian historiography—between 
Asorestan (Assyria), and Asorik’ (Syria). As a result the overthrow of Seleucid rule was 
projected back 400 years and remembered as the overthrow of Assyrian suzerainty. 22 
Note also that Armenian historical tradition made one continuous dynasty of the kings of 
Urartu (most of whom, though, remained unknown to that tradition), the Orontids, and 
the Artaxiads. Still later in the same tradition, but after the list found in the Primary 
History, the Arsacid dynasty is made to follow directly after the Artaxiads, although 
there was an interval of more than fifty years (and many rulers) between them. Further- 
more, the kings of all four dynasties were regarded as belonging to a single royal line 
springing from Haik and ultimately from Noah. 


III. 


Thus of the fifty-four kings listed from Haik through Vahe, a bare sixteen can be 
identified—even fewer with certainty—with known historical figures, or at least linked 
with events in real Armenian history. On the other hand, there is no mention of any of 
the other rulers of Urartu (Sarduri, Ishpuina, Menuas, and Rusa) except perhaps, as we 
have seen, Argisti and Erimena. Nor, we might add, do the names of the chief Urartian 
deities, Khaldi and Teisheba, appear in the list, although at least two gods of the pagan 
Armenian pantheon do appear. 

The attempt to provide a chronological framework for this kinglist by citing Biblical 
and other contemporaries for some of the monarchs is patently a fantasy and dates from 
the Christian period of Armenian history, that is, the fourth century or later. Moreover, 
the length of the list and the actual length of time separating each of the known 
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non-Armenian contemporaries as determined by modern historical research, are hope- 
lessly at variance with one another. If Aram, for example, was in fact a contemporary of 
Abraham (ca. 2000 B.C.) his son Ara could hardly have been a contemporary of the 
Assyrian Queen Semiramis (812-803 B.C.). Meanwhile some thirty generations separate 
Ara from Paruyr, a supposed contemporary of Sardanapalus of Assyria (Ashurbanipal, 
668-624 B.C.). The length of the list is itself an indication of its spurious character. 
Allowing thirty years for a generation (which is a good statistical average) the fifty-four 
generations between Haik and Alexander the Great would place the date of the former at 
ca. 1957 B.C.23 The chronological indications in the list, the genealogical linking of one 
king to another, and the indications of contemporaneity with prominent non-Armenian 
figures are thus of almost no value. The question which must now be asked is where did 
the other thirty-eight names come from, and how was this genealogical scaffolding 
erected? 

The answer to both questions lies in the nature of the Armenian state, which, far 
from being the strong centralized and unified monarchy it was oftendepicted as being, 
was in reality a federation of princely states under a relatively weak king who was 
regarded by the princes simply as a first among equals.24 Consequently many of the 
monarchs in the genealogy may well represent lists of remembered rulers of separate 
princely states incorporated by the Armenian historical tradition into a single immemorial 
royal dynasty. This weaving of many different lists of rulers into one was no doubt aided 
by the claim of many princely houses to be descended from Hayk, but it is also clear that 
this synthesis could have been accomplished only relatively late in Armenian history, 
when many of the Armenian princely houses had died out, and after the monarchy had 
been extinct long enough for tradition to have endowed it with an exclusivity of sover- 
eignty which no Armenian royal dynasty had ever possessed. Now these conditions were 
already present in the seventh century A.D., when the Armenian royal houses, once about 
fifty in number, had been reduced to fewer than thirty, and the Arsacid monarchy had 
been in ‘abeyance’ since 428.25 

They were much more of a reality, however, in the late eighth century, when 
Pseudo-Moses is believed to have compiled his work, and we may note that not only is it 
in his version of the Primary History that we find most of our details for the descent of 
princely houses from scions of the mythical royal house of Hayk, but it is Pseudo-Moses 
who, long after the extinction of the Arsacids, was the first to endow the Armenian 
monarchy, ex post facto as it were, with a monopoly of sovereignty it had never 
possessed. The list of ‘kings’ was then swollen by the addition of the names of such gods 
as Vahagn and Angegh who, under the influence of Christianity, were reduced from 
deities to kings and duly entered into the list. The blending of gods and mortals into one 
genealogical tree suggests traces of the ancient pagan concept of the descent of kings from 
gods, as well as the equally typical ancient idea of divine kingship. The genealogy found 
in the Primary History is thus a mythical construction woven with genuine threads of the 
religion and history of early Armenia. In Toumanoff’s words these lists are ‘‘a blend of 
theogonies of the pagan past—divinities become heroes in the Christian monuments—with 
a pell-mell of reminiscences about the Vannic [i.e., Urartian] , Scythian, proto-Armenian, 
and early Armenian rulers.”2® 

In sum, the kinglist found in the Primary History exhibits many signs of artificiality, 
including excessive lengthening of the past, a total lack of usurpers, dynastic changes and 
multiple reigns, personification of eras by folk heroes, the arranging of contemporary 
rulers as successive, and extended father/son succession. To these points may be added 
such particularities as the confusion of two identically named rulers as one, the possible 
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confusion of variants of the same name as more than one ruler, and, finally, the intro- 
duction of deities into the list in the guise of mere mortals, albeit of heroic dimensions. 

One thing is clear from our examination of the long and short Armenian royal 
genealogies: as history it is too hopelessly muddled to serve by itself for a reconstruction 
of the history of early Armenia or for the sequence and lives of its rulers. In recognizing 
the dubious quality of the material in the Primary History we may note that the 
Armenians were not totally preliterate before the invention of the Armenian alphabet in 
the fifth century A.D. The existence of a proto-Armenian alphabet in the early Christian 
period is mentioned, some Greek and Latin inscriptions have been found in Armenia, and 
three royal inscriptions in Aramaic from the time of Artaxias (ca. 200 B.C.) have also 
been discovered. In addition, the Urartians used the cuneiform system of writing before 
the establishment of an Armenian state, while Armenia itself was surrounded by literate 
peoples—Greeks, Persians, Aramaeans, etc.—and had access to their records.27 Yet, for all 
this, it is clear that their historical tradition is very faulty. 

At the same time, however, it is no less clear that, despite the passage of many 
centuries, some valid, though distorted, recollections of some names and events did 
persist. Although the Armenian historical tradition, in the genealogical idiom established 
in the eighth century, is hopelessly defective, we can gain insights from the very nature of 
the distortions. While the material in the earliest portions of the Primary History cannot 
be regarded and used as factual data, our ability to compare them with what we know of 
the recorded history of the period and region can be analytically useful, particularly for 
societies for which such extraneous materials are not available. 
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TABLE 1 
The Early Rulers of Armenia: The Short Redaction 


Haik of the race of Japhet 

Armaniak (son of Haik) 

Aramais (son of Armaniak) 

Amassia (son of Aramais) 

Gegham (son of Amassia) 

Harma (son of Gegham) 

Aram (son of Harma) 

Ara (son of Aram and contemporary of Semiramis) 


[50] Zareh (a descendant of Zareh; governor under the Assyrians) 
[51] Armok (governor under the Assyrians) 

[—] Sarhank (governor under the Assyrians) 

[21?] Shavash (governor under the Assyrians) 

[40] P’arnavaz (contemporary of Nebuchadnezzar) 

[52] Bakam (son of P’arnavaz) 


Biwrat (son of Bakam) 
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Figures in brackets refer to corresponding names in Table 2. The relationship of J, K, L, and M to I is 
not stated, but the inference seems to be that they were descended from him. 


(1) 
[2] 
[3] 


[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
[9] 
[10] 
{11] 
{12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 
[16] 
[17] 
[18] 
[19] 
[20] 


TABLE 2 
The Early Rulers of Armenia: The Long Redaction 


HAIK (son of Thogarma, son of Thiras, son of Gomer, son of Japhet, son of Noah) 
ARMENAK (son of Haik) 


ARMAIS (son of Armenak; his brothers Kadmos, Khor, and Manavaz, and his nephew Baz, 
son of Manavaz, are also mentioned) 


AMASIA (son of Armais) 

GEGHAM (son of Amasia) 

HARMA (son of Gegham) 

ARAM (son of Harma and contemporary of Abraham) 
ARA (son of Aram and contemporary of Semiramis) 
Ara II (son of Ara I) 

Anushavan (son of Ara II) 

Paret (son of Anushavan) 

Arbak (son of Paret) 

Zavan (son of Arbak and contemporary of Moses) 
P’arnak (son of Zavan) 

Sur (son of P’arnak) 

Havanak (son of Sur) 

Vashtak (son of Havanak) 

Haikak I (son of Vashtak) 

Ampak (son of Haikak I) 

Arak (son of Ampak) 
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Table 2 (continued) 


[21] 
[22] 
[23] 
[24] 
[25] 
[26] 
[27] 
[28] 
[29] 
[30] 
[31] 
[32] 
[33] 
[34] 
[35] 
[36] 
[37] 
[38] 
[39] 
[40] 
[41] 
[42] 
[43] 
[44] 
[45] 
[46] 
[47] 
[48] 
[49] 
[50] 
[51] 
[52] 
[53] 
[54] 


Shavarsh (son of Arnak) 

Norayr (son of Shavarsh) 

Vstak (son of Norayr) 

Kar (son of Vstak) 

Gorak (son of Kar) 

Hrant/Orontes (son of Gorak) 

Entzak (son of Hrant and contemporary of Samson) 

Gghak (son of Entzak) 

Hore (son of Gghak) 

Zarmayr (son of Hore and contemporary of both David and the Trojan War) 
Berj (son of Zarmayr) 

Arbun (son of Berj) 

Bazuk (son of Arbun) 

Hoy (son of Bazuk) 

Husak (son of Hoy) 

Kaypak (son of Husak) 

Skay ordi (son of Kaypak) 

Paruyr (son of Skayordi and contemporary of Sardanapalus of Assyria) 
Hrachia (son of Paruyr) 

PARNUAS (son of Hrachia) 

Bajuj (son of Parnuas) 

Karnak (son of Bajuj) 

Pavos (son of Karnak) 

Haikak II (son of Pavos) 

Hrvant/Orontes (son of Haikak ID 

Tigran (son of Hrvant/Orontes and contemporary of Cyrus the Great) 
Vahagn (son of Tigran) 

Aravan (son of Vahagn) 

Nerseh (son of Aravan) 

ZAREH (son of Nerseh) 

ARMOK (son of Zareh) 

BAKAM (son of Armok) 

Van (son of Bakam) 

Vahe (son of Van; killed in battle with Alexander the Great) 


Names in caps also appear in Table 1. 
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Uwuytnu AinfujighG flu; vhoGunwpywG wwintwqnmpywi thuymi nbfpknhg 
WuuG E: Wat & 1i-pn ywph pypnpy YouhG Ainfiuw pwnwpnw, npwtn U yulv- 
QwGyty & 1188—1144 pywlwGGtph vpol, wwpbg fwuwlmd: Gupdpp & fiuywniilty, 
np Gu qnfidt, t Ubphuyh wewpky Unip y-nhah finn’ Rdwry ty-nbG Qudghh Yna- 
upg 1144 p. Ninfiuyh qpunftwa duvwdwy: Uw wuypk, Lk umbtndwqnpdta E nhy- 
popny m ynudpinny, fwpniuwn, whunipymGduph & dénqnynipyGkupp Yywipnd éu- 
YQuunuqnulwG Gawiwynyeynid mdkgnn ppunupdniyeymdduph dudwudwulwepowaind, 
npnGp lk qph E wnt hp ywunhuywd Gnyni: 

Vdpwuluwpun, Vvodp gum php pud ghuntGp Uwuptnu Minfiujigm uvwuhd, 
wyG t wh pup pGpGwytGuuqnpwlwG wontphg, np fwinhymd GG Gow bpynu: 
‘Um Yuduywd En, bp wojuwumpynidp AhvGwyweénd gp, k finfiu pwywpnd, 
Ywdpp YbpepG wuphGepha ty, k Quhk RbumGnw: Pp Gnywuhpnipymip, np dw 
wiywind & <bwluduywgnmpynds, uyuymd £ 952 pe. U wywpumedmd 1186/1187 pp. 
nhaypiph Ghyupwqpmpywtp, pGyn nom pudwidinit E tpup uwup: Unuoha dwul 
pangpynid — 952—1051 pr. nowpkph Ghupwapnreymfp, wjupapG vey fupynipud- 
ywlhp updo, epypnpy vuup’ 1051—1101 pop. AhuniG wunyw uyunndnyeynd, 
ful Gppnpy vuup fiuugGmd t upp 1196/1187 pp: 

«OutwGwywqnnyeymnGGs uyujmy E tplpmd wwpwhtws undh dyupwagpn- 
yrudp: Geb Gyuwh mGkdwép tupypnpyn U tppnpR vwutpp ulqpnu NAinfughgm 
prywsd Gipwowywd tstpp, wuyyw uywutyh kp, nn wnwghG uwud kL whup k ddwua 
GhpwdmyeynG mGkGwp: Rung, ndpwhwwpwn, wy yh upuflupedyhy, qmgk & Min- 
fluyughG mqkgh, E wupnng Enyh GupwdmipymGp ykponi qnty, puyg yh Aiwugnty: 

Nnfiwyagn. wngk nips yelwpnipymGGtn ENG YwlqGws: Utn vuhoGunwupwé 
wyuuip Giph vGdswiwudnipynGp gpk, ko qniw fiumjng wwiundniyeymG Yu GniyGhuy 
Vh GwfwGgh wwuunipimG, ugGhiy MinfiuyighG, wupkyn fiuy dnynndpnh fiudun 
whunudywng pupn Uh dwudwGwywenowini, oth yunnn Gynyeh wmwhup pGnganl- 
Vuip puywpwpyt;: Uw unpydws tn gqpty no vpuyG fiujyng uwundnipyiaip, wy 
fiujng fiupuwG doynninipyGtph fiku mGtg“uds yniuiwpwphpnyemiGGtpp upuwmdm- 
yyndp, npnGg fim fiujtnpp, Gulwwwgph pipdwudp, unhuywd ENG oiblwi utp 
Unit: Unwumwi ub Unywip, wpwpwlwG JuuyppuympinG, Ayniquinpw, Rm- 
yunpwu, Gqhywnup dbwuphiywiGtn, ukjomy pninpin U pninpwhwi h2fuwinyemG- 
Gin, fuwywyhnGtn U jumwlypwg hgfwGnypynGGkn, whw np inhy gnigwyp wifi 
tplpGtnh, ywuwquynpnipeyGGtph uk hegjuwinpindGkph, npnig wywudmpywin fw 
wyu Yu wy suifn whup CE wannwyundun: Uw wip E oqunfkn ny dupwujya 
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fugyuywed wunpmpdippg, wybh wywpuundn cp yhdty pyniqudnulwa wypimpit- 
phG, $pwGy Juwgwhpakph qniwspGtppG yu fig ppwhlGtnpa whdGuubu piulw- 
Gwyn wy Yu ugG nhyph vuapa: Cy Gu wy, qnpdp fwonynipyudp E yuanwphy: 

UnughG dwuh uklnuppa yundmpyidp Gu swnwnnk, & «gwin wnup dGyws 
whudwutu WU wywisuymp bywd vwapnlwdg fuuwop) fpuwd upw ol fipG upun- 
YJwghnGtph [qnpdapG] pdtpghiny, wwinhughpGbp, mipin whuiwinbu Cpa tyby 
poinp waigptphds: bdpujumwpwp, Gu sh wwyhu hp oqurwgnpdwsds wuundwgpp Gang 
ony Wayp whnGp: Syyw, dudwdwywopswGh whq AwpnGhp wyuundwaqhpGkphg (Gw- 
ymfi BuqnwunGh, 2mifiuGGhu bpuufuufiuykpugh, Untihwdnu SupnGtgh, Unpu- 
wiuybu lLwumpyinpugh) b nyo ukyp qnpdp Gwe 9h oqmwuqnndty, wypunh kdpwnpti, 
nn Gpw dtnph ww tywd wypinipGipp wwpquayku 9G wwhuywhdk: Udiduya 
hunjuGwhwinieyudp Gu oquugnpdh, bk dwlnp UwliwfiGign. wywidulwd tpl. 
Ainfuytgnig flupnGh £, nn Qwynp UwaiwhdtohG pp tywaph uknspG wumpatyn 
wig k Ywgnky Ainfiuynit, nip Vu twupudwiiyh, & 1085 jo: Ctunkwpup, AmfuytgnG 
Ywpny Ep ng upwyG oguwgqnpdwd  pGb, Gnu adtinwapp dwnwiqmpyndip, wy whd- 
Gwuyhu dwiine (pak; Gnwii: 2uywudupup Qulnp UwdwifiGigni uhongny &£ Ainfiw- 
jughG Swaine RugnwwmGhGtinh puquynnwhwd &’ UGhh Yupnnhlmuwpwoip ynpywi- 
Gtpp Uh owpp thwuunupenetpha (Quoyhy Yuyuip GudwhGtnpp tung Won & jpw- 
quinnhG W fwyng Uinhn ywpnuwyhinht, wup Ro Yuyutp’ 2mjfiwadtu ewqu- 
unphG to fiang Ywpnnhynu UwnquhG ninwypywd GuiiulGtpn): Pay funup, Minfiu- 
yuohh counjws whup ppGp Gwk piniqulinwywG wunpynipiiphg whdhowywinpta, - 
puyg YnGlptw pis wypinpdtphg, wnwuyd¥ ndywyn kb wuby: beywp —E wu fiuan- 
Yuuytu 10—1i-py yn. upeuiinipypaG ubpwptipyy, pwGh np dwlnp Uwhwhdkgne 
<ouvludulpugnnipmiifge oquutyn wuunp fiGupurynpnyeind sh uughu npnekyn 
}G,G C NimfluykghG wivihgulwinpaG YLpgnh, pyniqudyulwud wnppipatnhg U pay 
UwdwifiGtagn: Uhongnu: 

Cpynnpy LU GpympH vwutpmd Gywpwgnws ylyptph duvwudwywhhga k Ain- 
fuyaghG. Gu wpnki fuGniku ck quypu npwhu whwtwubu U whwliguynin fitynpiuly: 
vu bn punuph, quajunh & vipdwyw 2gpowidtknnid Yumupywds nhyphnpa jw 
wbnywy £, wy pPiwuunny Gnu «Puduiiuyugpnyed> wy keknn wiqGwiuwbtip 
wpdtp maki U pupdip A q@wfuanyhy numiiGwuppnyGtpp Yong: 

finfuwytgn wuunduywdi tpyp «dwiwiulwapnyeymds £, dwiwdwywgnuquk 
fugnpyuyuinyoywep awpwqpuwds wyuudnipynid: AinfiuykghG nhupluphp ni yivptph 
unuy wpdwiwapnnp 5b, wy mundGwuppnn, Gu fr nipnyd unulgnidG mah, qhnh 
qGufiuunk, wy Gui wy wdiwuynpnieyud puph qnpdtpp: Uw umupphpynd §£ 
Uap puqnid wy wywundpoGtphg vp ywplinn wnwidwfimmlnysypulp. Gu rnp fvjni- 
pyud wwuminyyiGi Eb gpm, «Qwywunwi wagh> & <Qwywuumwi wefuunfihs wywu- 
uUmpiniap: Gea vip up upp wwudlhodtnh fudwn AuypkGppp witGhg wnwp Gpwiig 
pepy GufwGgG b Uwuynipwhwan, UmGhpp, Chpwhp, SwnnGp & wyG, Uuuptnu 
Ainflujkgnt fudup fuypiGhpp wy pningh wpnnonieniGG £, wnudig uwfitwittph: 
Gin wybipG, Ainfuykghh bp wzjwwunyeywd dho UvwGpwdwud win Eb wujhu ytw- 
piph puptwdp CuywumnwGh uwfhtwadtphg nnipu umbrnddws fiw hofwfmpymi- 
Gupha, wy pum Gub filmurnn Dapphaqnid fuamunyws howuGnierwdp: 

Uuinptnu finfiuykgnt «wiwuluwannipyniips owpmauyk, &k tnhqnn Gptgp, 
app fimugnky k wyG upGyk 1162/1163 pp.: LanepGhu dwuhG GnyGybu phy pwd £ 
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fuuynGh: TNupquyku ghutfip, nn phundigh tptg tn: tw gpm E prmquiqulwe 
Yuqutn wuyuanwiniewniitipp dwuhG Gpphyhuyni, Ununiyp mtp Qulahh Ynndhg: 
bybupugh qnuydwé, wu Uphyhuyh fimyywywd hgjuwinyepud wywqgh unypewi- 
Gipp fim mifiigud infuiwpwpipmpymGdtpp, pGgyku kh Awy-upwgwywi yuwbknp 
Vwufi wm Yundt dudwGwlwfiunywinid: Unu Cupmaiwlmpwi vis ukd win £: 
qgnunmd Phumaip kh Uwpwoh Spm poi RuyymhGh wGiwyn Ynpunwé. 
(1148 je.) wnphl UbpohGhu Jununnywawhwyp dupnwykum Pwputnh qnwds pdywp- 
sway nyp-ywdpwdwywip: Bek wywunhulwG thwuntpniy uyi gw k wypwm kb wum- 
VwpwdhG pho Gyniye bE wughu, wayw nnyku flu qnuywanypwd uwiundnyewi uvho- 
wywhywddwds Guwi dwinph fiuqywqyniun Gdniz2, Ubds wyndip E Gkpywywgind W hp 
raquny, W’ bp owpumpdwG aliny: 

Anfuykgm «<dwiwiwlugpnyeinGp», Sphqann Gptgh Cupnidwlnipyudp fwG-- 
nhpd, oquuqnpdty k Utpunn Vupwnwytup pn «<Swptqnph> pwpwynplwi duiwiwl: 
UM wwnquytu wy wipnns gqnpdh fudtwnnumdG — Ywwmwpnk};: Uwypkrny Ninfiu-- 
Jugnig Lh Sphqnn Gptghg inw Uy nwp wig, wywnq £, Utpun Uywpwykup dtnph 
uwy Eb matgk, <tutwiwhwgqpmpywl> bpk n> ulqpGwqhpn, fudiGuyi nhwyu, 
Gpwighg withowyku wpywds vp panonhiwlmpmiG, nn own wiytyh fiupwqun £ 
paweppG, pw vin datnpp wu tywd <dwiwdwulwaqnnieywio gn owaqptknp, npnGp- 
PuinnG fi, ndpujunwpun, wnmnwgnws Gh 17-1, nuphg ny wnug: Um plwunny 
Uvpwunh «Suptaqnnipyniips oquudywp EF uppwaqntyn futwn «hwiudwywaepnipewir* 
aphyGtph vinpny whywdwyyws uh 2unp pdptingmuGtp: 

Ninfuykgn. «<duvwdwywgpnyemGp> wnynkG grips tpn. nun £, hay nwndby E- 
yundwpeditnh nuniGwuppnyewi unuplywl: Udpnynsnyylip uyG wnwepi wi- 
qud pnyu E wbuly Ey. Hynunphtp SpwdutpkG pwpqvwGnyeywp (Chronique de 
Matthieu d’ Edesse (952—1186), avec !a Continuation de Grégoire Je Prétre- 
jusqu’ én 1162 ... par Ed. Dulaurier, Paris, 1858): UpuyG 1869 ye. k, nn «dw- 
Vuiwywgnniewis fiuyiphd piwehpp umwphi wiqud pny wiuwy (Quuwuniyend 
Vuuptnup Ainfuykginy, Cpniuunki, 1869): 1898 ~. «dwududwlwannipyads wyt}h- 
thuuanwp piwghpn poywGnwhnn Cothwdsth Uuyn Uennh Ni 1683 (wydt Uwemngh 
wiyjwG vuunkGwnwpwip Ne 1896 adtnwehpn) gnswanh fiplwG ynw Uwippi ywp- 
quytun Utihp Unwijwip bk Uipuku uuplywjwqg Skp-Uppuyhywip ppwlwdwgnha 
Vuunptnu Mnfuykgm «<dutwiwywagpnyewds tpypnpyn fpwmwupwhnipyiGp: Uniya: 
wguupfiupwn pupqiwGniyeynian, np wnwehG whiquwd inyu whuunf 1973 p., «du- 
qwunwi> fipwwnwupwlpnipyud <duy vwmbkGwghpGtp> vuwhGwownny, yunwpws E: 
wy, pGwaph fiplwG ypw, Ghuwnp wk pa>yku Gpniuwykdh fipwunwpwynipyndp, 
wyawtu  VuntGwnwpwdni wwfiitnn Uniu gnsugntnp: 

1962 je. UGywpuynd yyw whuun Uuuyinu Amfuykgn «dwltwGwywgnm- 
pris pninpiphG pwpqlwimpyndpn (Urfali Mateos Vekayindmesi (952—1186) 
ve Papaz Grigor? un zeyli (1186—1162). Tiirkceye ceviren H. D. Andreasyan, 
notlar [% Dulauricr, M. Halil Yinan¢g ceviren, Ankara, 1962. Tiirk Tarih Kurumu 
Yayinlardan, If seri, 21): «dwiwGwywapniyemGd> nGh Gwhk wqikpaG ywng-- 
WwGniyeymd (A. E. Dostourian, The Chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. Transl. 
from the original Armenian, with «a Commentary and Introduction. Ann Arbors: 
University Microfilms, 1972, 2 vols., pp. 752): Uumnptnu Minfiujign «<dwihe- 
Gulwoqpmpywuis Uunwpouywunh fipwmnwpwyniyeywi piwahpp, nphp fibiwG dpw 
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wawmwmwds unyi punqiuGnipinip, Yow EE filulyuy ubpGughpp. «<Tuunimphii 
wyuptuy, Uueeknuh Push pwufiuiwy; Minfugkginy ywui Pugnuinniiiwug puqu- 
inpugG Lo uging puqivug p bd (400/951) jenuywGtG ujutew, uphizgk p Neu 
(611/1162) eG uiwpwntwyp: AinfiuykghG pp tpymd fwinhynn uwhwy pipaiw- 
Yutuwgnulwd unygipnid, Gpy winh-wiwmtyh woawund E pangdt, pp fixpwuuni- 
pinGp, ghuppitpp uwyunlmypniin UW whwpnieyniip, gnph CwywumpG ppd «<UL 
pufudus stp wiwép: finfuykgnm «<dwduGuywgnmpyniGp» fiwugynd E updyu 
fiung wndunfp 585 (1186) jelwhwip, wyipdy, Juinnn wnwpyw yunpGwanpni gnug 
k wpdwd, np wu, GpyG, fen, pangpynid E vpGgh fimyng wndwunhp 611 (1162) 
Piwywii piyws naypiph gapwnpwipn: Tung §, nn ghppn yipGwaqnnmn anhyn 
sh HL plwgtq, np 1186 jo. fun pGywd nhwpiph gwupwuynnwdpp wyuunludni £ ny 
pk Amnfiuytgm, wy Sphqnn Cpigh qnyhG: Guy, Ybpowujku, papp’ Uwunetinu fin- 
fujighG, hn walummwGpG wifwinit Eo np pi «Thuminyenifs, ug, «dudwdwyw- 
qnnipyniis: 


1 MinfluyaghG oquwuqnpdnit E fujng pywlwep: Owulpuqdtpnid uUifip gnug bap 
wuypu, pu Ninfuyigm Ggwds ~ulwlwip Gapywynidu gqnndwiinn np puwhwGhpi §£ 
fudwywuwupuwinit pun En. Mninphab: 

2 «Swtpyy ghnwlimGn fiuy vwwnkGwqnnieG vhe ukqpiwlwa epgudGn og- 
wwgnndynul Ep «<wpwp»> Gowkwlmipyaip, fkumquynid uyubg GowGwyky «uwpupl>* 
P fuyunpnipmnia <enipph»: Uydd cnwéhl «pnipps & Ggwiwlnid: 

8 fhinfiwG Yul CybuhwG qnintayniG tC nigh, Spqnwi pwquriinnhg, qmgti u 
vuaytnniwghGtph whpwytunieiipg KL wnwe: Unwpwhywi whpunytunieyaG wwy 
UGug UpGgk 1032 p., Epp wiG qnuyytg qnpuwy Vudhulh konuhg: 

4Uump punup bhpwm ghup wo wihhG, EvGuuwihg (wydl* onitu) Aymuhu- 
wptuudnunp: Unwupdtph aimpmi ufiwg uhiyk 934 jo. U pyniquGnwghGtphad wiguy 
flupuggh Goudwuynp qnpuywp onffuGGku Gmpymwuh owiptnnd: 

5 TQunwywiwinup (Shemp upwpwyhindhfinu) wand sk, wy wweund: Uguytu 
kr Yngnid piniqudquywd Yuyutn ubGblwytunp: Ujuutn pimupp upwpwyhdndtiainu 
duu, LakwuykGnup dwupa £, Mndwdanu U yuguip wwyophGp npqn: 

8 OyYpudnu dny waywG wwy AinfiuykghG wiywz, nhwpnil Gywuh- nGh Rqkw- 
Gut Sngp, pau wy, pumh wwh, npyku YudnG, bGpunpymi £ nnp Upoapynuyuiip: 

7 Minfiwyigni figwds wpowywaphG, tpp YnqhG Gnphg wigun, pyniquinwghGkph 
dimpp, frriwdnup stn vwulwygniv, wy wygudwipp qifuwynpmt tn Unltihg qnp- 
piph uywpwytn, fluyuggh Upyethnn Onywup, app vh pwGh wuph wig yuyu 
fingulytig: Amfuykgni wtinkymymip Gniuth wnwpatph ainpnit 400 wuph vGw- 
ym dwupG, Ghaw sk: 

8 dwdiumdp cuybuyh wihpwGi tp, npha wnwehG wiqud swon wig Ubytehnn 
‘@nwup: Gop ybpepGu Uptwbnd Ep quwiymd, fndwinu Yuyunp wywpwlwe 
Ywwuigh wnweG unity fiudwp Gnwig yal nyuphtg Upliahnn Onywup typnnp* 
LunG OnljpwuhG, GpwG wwyn, uughunpnuh pupain wuunfuUunfidudn uo Gowiwhbyny 
Upliyhg uywpwytw: Uwuptnu Ninfiuykgn yywynremfp, pau fudtwunun, wpdb- 
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The Chronicle of Matthew of. Edessa: 
Apocalypse, the First Crusade, and the Armenian Diaspora 


Christopher MacEvitt 


N 1066/7, A TURKISH EMIR named Afshin’ led his troops on 

a raid on the numerous monasteries of the Amanus mountains, 

north on Antioch.” The result, mourned the twelfth-century 
Armenian chronicler Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i (Matthew of Edessa, ca. 
1070—ca. 1136), was that “many of the holy monks were subjected to 
the edge of the sword and to being burned; moreover, their corpses 
became food for the beasts and the birds.”’ Despite the holiness of the 
monks, their suffering and death fulfilled divine will, accomplish- 
ing the words of Psalm 78: “Their young men were devoured by fire 
and no one grieved for their virgins; their priests fell under the sword 
and no one grieved for their widows.”* The biblical verses appeared 
as more than a rhetorical flourish from a clerical writer: they evoked 
themes woven throughout Matthew’s chronicle. While the immo- 
lated youths and the slain priests of Psalm 78 died by the will of their 
own wrathful God, the psalm ended with a comforting evocation of 
God’s love for the tribe of Judah and for his servant David. Similarly, 
Matthew’s chronicle depicted an angry God punishing his wayward 
flock (Christian Armenians), but ultimately it focused on an abiding 
sense of the imminent arrival of the end of the world and the atten- 
dant promise of redemption. 

The massacre on the mountains was evidence in a long list of 
violent episodes that proved that Matthew lived in a dark era domi- 
nated by God’s wrath. Like other Christian chroniclers, including 
Hydatius of fifth-century Hispania and Ralph Glaber of eleventh- 
century Burgundy,’ Matthew was inspired to write by the sense of 
living at the turn of the ages, watching the ancient, corrupt order peel 
away and the new, perhaps glorious, perhaps terrifying, emerge. All 


1 Named Oshen in the 1898 edition, and 
Evshen in the 1869 Jerusalem edition of 
Matthew’s text, Patmut‘iwn (Jerusalem, 
1869), 223. Dostourian surmises that this is 
a version of the Persian name Afshin. 

2 Throughout this article, I will be citing 
the Armenian text of Matthew of Edessa’s 
chronicle, using the 1898 Vagharshapat 
edition, which, as discussed below, relies 
upon the largest number of manuscripts and 
includes some critical apparatus: Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i [Matthew of Edessa], 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn (Vagharshapat, 1898), 


hereafter Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn. All translations, 
unless otherwise noted, are from Ara 
Dostourian’s English translation: Matthew 
of Edessa, Armenia and the Crusades, trans. 
A. E. Dostourian (Lanham, Md., 1993), here- 
after Matthew of Edessa, Armenia. 

3 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 185; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 125. 

4 Ps. 78: 63-64. This passage also evokes 
Ps. 79: 2-3: “Their blood flowed like water 
all around Jerusalem and there was no one 


to bury them” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 186; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 125). 

5 R.W.Burgess, ed. and trans., The 
Chronicle of Hydatius and the Consularia 
Constantinopolitana (Oxford, 1993); Burgess, 
“Hydatius and the Final Frontier: The Fall of 
the Roman Empire and the End of the 
World,” in Shifting Frontiers in Late Antiquity, 
ed. R. W. Mathisen and H. S. Sivan 
(Aldershot, 1996), 321-32; Rodulphus 
Glaber, The Five Books of the Histories, trans. 
J. France and P. Reynolds (Oxford, 1989). 
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three chroniclers faced the challenge of reconciling faith in a trium- 
phalist Christianity with defeat, disaster, or occupation. Matthew’s 
apocalyptic focus has received little attention, unlike Hydatius’s and 
Ralph’s. Only by placing Matthew within his cultural context, that 
of a diasporic Armenian community coming to terms with the effects 
of the First Crusade, can we understand how Matthew understood 
the suffering of the Armenians and unravel his seemingly contradic- 
tory depiction of non-Armenians. 

Writing between 1101/2 and the 1130s while Edessa was under 
Frankish rule, Matthew took as the subject of his chronicle “the 
horrible punishment (barkut‘iwn), which the Armenian nation 
endured at the hands of the long-haired and abominable Elamites, 
the nation of the Turks, and their brothers, the Romans.” The Turks 
and the Byzantines (and later the Franks) were at the same time 
agents of divine retribution, the foot soldiers of Satan’s army, and 
the victims of the same punishments as the Armenians. Episodes of 
violence punctuate Matthew’s history with metronomic regularity. 
Not simply an account of events, his chronicle is a prehistory of the 
Apocalypse, and violence is the muscle that gives his history motion. 
Matthew drew his expectations of the coming Apocalypse from 
a number of sources, the most important of which was the Syriac 
account by an anonymous seventh-century author now referred to as 
pseudo-Methodius.’ One of the most influential apocalypses of the 
medieval period, it introduced the figure of the last emperor, who 
would defeat the infidel people who oppressed Christians and then 
place his crown on the Holy Cross at Golgotha, allowing the return 
of Christ. The narrative spread quickly, becoming a part of Byzantine 
and western Christian apocalyptic traditions as well. Matthew, 
however, employed apocalyptic signs and narratives with a different 
intent than did many other medieval apocalyptists; his intent was 
not to strengthen the bulwarks of an embattled community, but to 
make clear its fragility and fast-approaching demise. Yet that demise 
would not be the result of Turkish massacres or Byzantine duplicity. 


6 = Matthew uses the word barkut‘iwn, Lateinischen Ubersetzungen, 2 vols. (Leuven, 


meaning “anger, punishment, or calamity,” 
both here and throughout his chronicle to 
describe the suffering of the Armenians 
(Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
112-13; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 83). 

7 ~~ P. Alexander, Byzantine Apocalyptic 
Tradition (Berkeley, 1985); G. J. Reinink, Die 
Syrische Apokalypse des Pseudo-Methodius 
(Leuven, 1993); and W. J. Aerts andG. A. A. 
Kortekaas, Die Apokalypse des Pseudo- 
Methodius: die Altesten Griechischen und 
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1998); C. Villagomez, “Christian Salvation 
through Muslim Domination: Divine 
Punishment and Syriac Apocalyptic 
Expectation in the Seventh and Eighth 
Centuries,” MedE 4 (1998): 203-18. The 
figure of the “last emperor” does not appear 
in the Armenian tradition until the later 
tenth century, and then ina revised version 
of the Life of Nerses, a frequently edited text 
concerning the prophecies of the fourth- 
century Armenian patriarch, translated by 


J.-R. Emine, “Généalogie de la famille de 
saint Grégoire et vie de saint Nersés,” in 
Collection des historiens anciens et modernes 
de l’Arménie, ed. V. Langlois (Paris, 1969), 
2: 21-41; R. Thomson, “Crusades through 
Armenian Eyes,” in The Crusades from 

the Perspective of Byzantium and the Muslim 
World, ed. A. E. Laiou and R. Parviz 
Mottahedeh (Washington, D. C., 2001), 
74-75. For further bibliography on apoca- 
lypticism, see note 85. 


Matthew’s apocalyptic fears arose from the disquieting sense that 
Armenians, particularly those living in diasporic communities such as 
Edessa, were fading from sight, bleached out by Byzantine, Frankish, 
and Turkish cultural radiation. The chronicle is Matthew’s search for 
an explanation of why Armenians were becoming indistinguishable 
from their neighbors and rulers; he cast the answer in the language 
of violence, which often stood in for the cultural violence Matthew 
felt Armenians were suffering. 

Paradoxically, the description and memory of violence in 
Matthew’s work was a product of a society in which the boundaries 
separating one religious and ethnic community from another were 
transparent, crossed and recrossed by soldiers, generals, and aris- 
tocrats with little sense of any change. Matthew pointed out that 
Armenians inflicted suffering on each other as often as the Turks or 
Byzantines did, and to him such “betrayals” were the most fascinating 
and revealing kind of violence. His real concern was thus Armenian 
society, proud of its ancient heritage but blind to its current calami- 
ties, consuming itself in betrayal and backstabbing. 


Historiography 

Matthew’s chronicle has been used widely by Byzantinists and 
Islamicists, as well as by historians of medieval Armenia and of the 
crusades, for the better part of two centuries; it is arguably one of 
the most important historical narratives from twelfth-century Syria. 
Portions of Matthew’s chronicle have been available in translation 
since Frangois Martin and Jacques Chahan de Cirbied (1772-1834) 
first translated it in 1811." In a sense, however, Martin did not trans- 
late Matthew at all; he published that part of Matthew’s work that 
purported to be a transcription of a letter written by the Byzantine 
emperor John I Tzimiskes (969-976) to the Armenian king Ashot 
III (952-977). Matthew’s debut in the academic world was thus in 
Byzantine dress. Edouard Dulaurier (1807-1881) published a complete 
translation of the chronicle in 1858, portions of which were included 
in the Recueil des historiens des croisades in 1869.’ The first edition of 
the Armenian text was published in Jerusalem in 1869, based on two 


8 = Matthew of Edessa, Détails historiques 9 Matthew of Edessa, Chronique de 


de la premiére expédition des Chrétiens dans 
la Palestine sous l’empereur Zimiscés, trans. 
F. Martin, notes by J. Chahan de Cirbied 
(Paris, 1811). A second excerpt, focusing on 


the First Crusade, was published a year later: 


Notice de deux manuscrits arméniens conten- 
ant l’histoire de Mathieu Eretz et extrait de 
cette histoire, relatif a la premiere croisade en 
arménien et en frangais (Paris, 1812). 


Matthieu d’Edesse (962-1136), trans. E. 
Dulaurier (Paris, 1858); Recueil des historiens 
des croisades, Documents arméniens (Paris, 
1869), 1: 4-150. Dulaurier, however, first 
published extracts concerning the First 
Crusade in 1850 (Matthew of Edessa, Récit 
de la premiere croisade, trans. E. Dulaurier 
[Paris, 1850]). Dulaurier’s translation, how- 
ever, left out some episodes included in other 


editions. His translation was used widely 
until supplemented by Ara Dostourian’s 
English translation published in 1993 (cited 
above, n. 2). It was also translated into 
Turkish by H. Andreasyan (Urfali Mateos 
vekayindmesi [952-1136] ve Papaz Grigor’un 
Zeyli [1136-1162] [Ankara, 1962]). 
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manuscripts, and another published in Vagharshapat (Etchmiadzin) 
in Armenia in 1898, based on five manuscripts as well as on the 
Jerusalem edition.” Despite its availability, historians have paid little 
attention to the internal logic and concerns of the text itself, and 
instead have used it to corroborate events described in Arabic, Greek, 
and Latin sources. Aside from the introductions to the French and 
English translations of the work by Edouard Dulaurier in 1858 and 
Ara Dostourian in 1993, this is the first critical analysis of Matthew’s 
chronicle in any major European language.” 

Matthew has sat on the historiographic sidelines for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is the language in which he wrote— 
medieval Armenian. Armenian is generally not one of the primary 
languages historians of the twelfth-century Middle East consider 
learning, nor is the twelfth-century Middle East one of the areas 
Armenologists consider within their realm of expertise. Like the 
proverbial bridesmaid, Matthew is often cited, but never studied. 
Examining only the events and dates of specific interest to them, 
scholars have never confronted Matthew’s larger historical agenda. 
As a result of such normative readings of his text, Matthew’s reputa- 
tion generally has been that of a prejudiced and therefore unreliable 
historian. The French Armenologist Joseph Laurent, in one of the 
first careful studies of eleventh-century Edessan history, commented, 
“Matthew does not merit a blind confidence without study,” worrying 
that perhaps the original text had been altered over time, for it lacked 
order and organization.’” In his magisterial work on northern Syria, 
Claude Cahen suggested that Matthew had “an insatiable hatred 
of the Greeks.”"* More recently Mark Whittow concurred, con- 
sidering Matthew to be “anti-Chalcedonian and anti-Byzantine.’” 
Accusations of inaccuracy are perhaps not the best form of criticism 
of Matthew, or of any medieval chronicle. The text is best read not as 
a description of a world containing discrete and differentiated peo- 
ples and cultures, but prescriptively as an attempt to shape a protean 
cultural landscape into such a world. 


10 The 1898 edition was republishedin1g91 -12—«J. Laurent, “Des Grecs aux Croisés. 
with a modern Armenian translation Etude sur l’histoire d’Edesse entre 1071 et 
by H. Bartik‘yan (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 1098,” Byzantion 1 (1921): 372~73, reprinted 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, ed. M. Melik-Adamyan in Etudes d’ histoire arménienne (Leuven, 
and N. Ter-Mik‘ayelyan [Erevan, 1991]). 1971), 66-67. 

ar _ Brief comments appear in H. 13. C.Cahen, La Syrie du Nord al’époque 
Berbérian, “Comptes rendus,” REA 10 des croisades et la principauté franque 
(1973-74): 403-6; H. Adjarian, “Matt‘eos (Paris, 1940), 98; Steven Runciman also 
Urhayec‘i,” HA 67 (1953): 350-54 [in follows this line, History of the Crusades 
Armenian]; Anneliese Liiders, Die (Cambridge, 1952), 2: 483. Modern surveys 
Kreuzziige im Urteil syrischer und armenis- of crusader and Byzantine history scarcely 
cher Quellen (Berlin, 1964), 17-19. mention Matthew. 
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14 M.Whittow, The Making of Byzantium, 
600-1025 (Berkeley, 1996), 383. 


Structure of the Chronicle 

Matthew’s apocalyptic interests explain the numerological drumbeat 
underlying the tripartite structure of his chronicle, a structure that 
echoes other Armenian historians such as Movses Xorenats‘i, T‘ovma 
Artsruni, and Yovhannes Drasxanakerts‘i.’” Each section covers half 
the time of the section preceding it, signaling the ascending sequence 
of violence directed against Armenian individuals and communi- 
ties."° Matthew himself noted the quickening chronological pulse of 
the world, acknowledging that “we also have become aware of time 
passing by very quickly, showing us change, decay, and disappear- 
ance of what exists and revealing to us the instability of mankind on 
earth.””” The first section describes the disappearance of Armenian 
royal authority in the Caucasus Mountains and eastern highlands 
through Byzantine subterfuge and Turkish aggression. The second 
section details the subsequent destruction of Armenian communities 
at the hands of the Turks, and in the third section Matthew prepares 
his readers for the coming Apocalypse. 

About Matthew himself we know little. He called himself a 
monk””* as well as a “monastic priest,”"” though he never named his 
monastery.” He also used the epithet “Urhayets‘i” (of Edessa), but 
never clarified whether he was born in Edessa, or whether his monas- 
tery was located there, or both. At some point he moved to the town 
of K‘esun, approximately one hundred miles northwest of Edessa; 
the last entry in his chronicle, dated to 1136/7, detailed, unusually in 
the first person, a Turkish attack on the town.” He likely died soon 


« 


15 J.-P. Mahé, “Entre Moise et Mahomet: The account concludes in 1136/7 (AY 585), 


Réflexions sur l’historiographie arméni- 
enne,” REA 23 (1992): 121-53. 

16 ‘The years covered in each part 
reflected Matthew’s interest in numerologi- 
cal approaches to the Apocalypse. The first 
portion covers the years 952/3 to 1051/2 
(Armenian years [AY] 401-500), the second 
from 1051/2 to 1101/2 (AY 500-550), and 
the third from 1101/2 to 1136/7 (AY 550-85); 
thus each portion covers roughly half the 
period of time of the previous section. 
Although the second and third sections 
include an authorial preface, in which 
Matthew outlined the sources used for the 
section, as well as explaining how it fit into 
his historical progression, the first section 
launches into a historical narrative unpref- 
aced. It is tempting to speculate that the 
first portion of the chronicle has been lost, 
including an introduction as well as an 
account for the year 951/2 (AY 400). 


although Matthew indicated his intention to 
end it in 1131/2 (AY 580) (Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 278-80; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 182-83). 

17 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 282; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 184. 

18 Vanakan; Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 113; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 83. 

1g Ara Dostourian translates this 

(in Armenian erits‘ vanats‘) as “superior 

of a monastery,” which suggests that 
Matthew was abbot, but he does not 
describe other abbots with those words. 
The modern Armenian translation suggests 
“chaplain” (vanerets‘); perhaps the best 
translation might be “monastic priest.” 

[I would like to thank the anonymous 
reviewer for this recommendation.] 
(Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut ‘iwn, 


126; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 84). 

20 The monastery most prominent in 
Matthew’s account is Karmir Vank‘ (the 
“Red Monastery”) near K‘esun, and while 
Matthew never directly links himself to 

the monastery, it was patronized by Kogh 
Vasil and was the seat of the Pahlavunis 

in the area. Kat‘olikos Gregory II Pahlavuni 
was consecrated here in 1113/4 (Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut ‘iwn, 329-30; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 215). As dis- 
cussed below, Matthew promoted both Vasil 
and the Pahlavuni family, and a shared con- 
nection to the monastery may further 
explain his enthusiasm. 

21 Matthew referred to Baldwin of 
Marash, who ruled K‘esun, as “our prince” 
and spoke of God having mercy on the 

town despite “our sins” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 368; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 238-39). 
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after, for his continuator, Gregory the Priest, began his narrative the 
following year. 

It is difficult to be certain when Matthew first began his 
chronicle. I offer a possible argument, but we do not have sufficient 
information to be certain. In the introduction to his third section, 
Matthew listed those patriarchs who were ruling “when my history 
was begun.””” Unfortunately, few of the ordination or death dates of 
the patriarchs given restrict the range of possibilities for the begin- 
ning of the chronicle. For example, the career of Symeon II, Greek 
Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem (1092-99), is the shortest reign of 
the five patriarchs listed. However, both the dates of Symeon’s ordi- 
nation as patriarch and his death are poorly substantiated,”* and we 
cannot be certain when Matthew believed Symeon held his position. 
However, Matthew also noted that the year was 6610 anno mundi, 
which produces the date of 1102.”* Furthermore, Matthew began this 
portion of his chronicle with the Armenian year (AY) of 550, which 
also equals 1101/2. The majority of evidence, therefore, suggests that 
Matthew began his chronicle in 1101/2, and this is the date I follow.” 

We can thus gain a rough sense of how long Matthew spent writ- 
ing his chronicle. In the introduction to his second section, Matthew 
announced that he has been writing for eight years; thus he com- 
pleted the first section of his work (covering the years AY 401-500 
[952/3-1051/2]) in the year 1109/1110. He further indicated that he 
had eighty more years to chronicle, giving an intended completion 
date of AY 580 (1131/2).”° 

Then in his forties, the monk anticipated another two decades of 
important historical events leading to the Apocalypse. At the begin- 
ning of his third section, Matthew tells us he has now been writing 
for fifteen years, and again signals his intention to end his chronicle 
in AY 580, indicating that the year at that time was 1116/7.” His 
account actually concluded in 1136/7 (AY 585), five years later than he 
anticipated, though the account of these additional five years is brief. 

Matthew’s intended audience was the Armenians of northern 
Syria, and his narrative frequently noted events in Edessa and sur- 
rounding areas. Only the last section of his chronicle, however, took 
northern Syria during Matthew’s own life as its primary focus. As 


22 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
277; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 181. 

23 Johannes Pahlitzsch, “Symeon II. und 
die Errichtung der lateinischen Kirche von 
Jerusalem durch die Kreuzfahrer,” in Militia 
Sancti Sepulcri: Idea e Istituzioni, ed. Kaspar 
Elm and Cosimo Damiano Fonseca [Vatican 


City, 1998], 341-60). 
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24 The monk further confused his chro- 
nology by adding that “we have not included 
these last ten years in our chronological 
considerations”; it is not evident what the 
chronicler intended by this. 

25 Yet Berbérian (“Comptes rendus,” 404) 
suggests that Matthew began his chronicle 
in 1113, though he does not give details. 


26 =Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
113-14; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 83. 

27. Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
278; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 182. 


noted earlier, the first two sections were largely dedicated to events 
in the Armenian kingdoms of the Caucasus Mountains and around 
Lake Van during the tenth and eleventh centuries. This choice 
can be ascribed, at least in part, to caution; Matthew himself (per- 
haps hyperbolically) warned that writing about current events was 
fraught with peril, noting that “we would like to write about [the 
Franks’] many malicious deeds, but dare not, since we are under 
their authority.””* 

Matthew, however, may have preferred writing about the past 
and the distant rather than about his own time and place because 
in the past he could most easily distinguish the apocalyptic violence 
he sought. From his perspective, the disappearance of the Armenian 
kingdoms, particularly the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani, was the 
most traumatic of the “horrible punishments” the Armenians 
were fated to suffer. Matthew used the Turkish siege and capture 
of the Armenian city of Artsn in 1049/50, “the beginning of the 
misfortunes of the Armenians,” to urge his readers to “listen and 
pay attention to this account of the end and decay of the East—by 
slow degrees, year by year; for Artsn was the first town which was 
captured from the Armenians and put to the sword and enslaved.”” 
Matthew notably did not ascribe Artsn’s sack and the massacre 
and enslavement of its citizens to the city’s sinfulness, as did the 
eleventh-century chronicler Aristakes Lastivertts‘i.*” Rather, the 
city’s destruction was a sign of the beginning of a disastrous age. 
Following Artsn as victims in his litany of punishments were 
smaller communities such as the aforementioned monasteries in 
the Amanus Mountains, as well as other cities such as Melitene, 
Sebasteia, and, finally, in 1064/5 the city Matthew considered the 
cultural and religious heart of Armenia—Ani. His own city of 
Edessa had been spared the sieges and massacres others had suffered, 
but Matthew sought to impress upon his audience the sense that, as 
Armenians, they were strangers, describing them as “left guardian- 
less in an alien land, since they left their ancestral home.”” 

Two other, more immediate concerns also inspired Matthew 
to begin his chronicle. The first was the surprising appearance and 
success of the First Crusade. The crusades, and the political settle- 
ments they produced, were a challenge to Matthew’s sense of a world 


28 = Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i; Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, also been influenced by P. J. Geary, 


239; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 221. See also 
R. Landes, Relics, Apocalypse, and the Deceits of 
History: Adémar of Chabannes, 989-1034 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1995), 142-43. In my under- 
standing of Matthew’s view of the past, I have 


Phantoms of Remembrance: Memory and 
Oblivion at the End of the First Millennium 
(Princeton, 1994). 

29 = Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
103; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 76-77. 


30 =. Aristakes Lastivertts‘i, Patmut‘iwn 
(Venice, 1901), 64-69. 

31 + Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
300; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 196. 
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dominated by the “three nations’—Armenians, Byzantines, and 
Turks—who were the putative subjects of his chronicle. Although 
Matthew never accorded the Franks the same status as the other 
three, he came to know them better than the Byzantines or the 
Turks. Matthew was likely resident in Edessa when the city came 
under the rule of Baldwin of Boulogne in 1098, and the Armenian 
monk spent the remainder of his life under Frankish rule, devot- 
ing a considerable portion of the third section of his chronicle to 
their deeds. Matthew began his work in 1101/2, soon after the First 
Crusade; its violence, unexpectedness, and even more surprising 
success likely provided Matthew with the final evidence needed to 
confirm his sense of a world undergoing momentous change. 

The presence of two kat‘olikoi” of the Pahlavuni family in ear- 
ly-twelfth-century northern Syria provided Matthew with further 
incentive to write. The aristocratic Pahlavunis had established a near 
monopoly on the office of the kat ‘olikos, or patriarch of the Armenian 
church, in the latter half of the eleventh century. The valiant deeds 
of the family, a narrative thread running through Matthew’s chron- 
icle, provided a connection between events in Armenia (particularly 
in the kingdom of Ani), and in northern Syria. The origins of the 
family are obscure,”* but by the late tenth century they were among 
the leading aristocrats of the Bagratuni kingdom of Ani. Beginning 
with Vasak Pahlavuni (d.1021), sparapet (military commander) of 
Ani, Matthew recounted the family’s accomplishments, focusing 
on a series of prominent members: Vahram (d. 1047), successor 
to his brother Vasak as sparapet,’* Vasak’s son Gregory Magistros 
(d. 1058), Littérateur and doux of Byzantine Mesopotamia, ° Gregory’s 
son Vahram (d. 1105), who became the first Pahlavuni patriarch in 


32 Correctly transliterated as kat‘ughikos, Chorene), a historian whose writings have 


but here I use the more familiar Greek-based been dated anywhere from the fifth to the 
plural rather than the Armenian 
kat‘ughikosk*. 

33. Cyril Toumanoff gives the 


eighth century, recorded that both Saint 
Gregory and the Kamsarakans were 
descended from the Iranian Pahlavids; see 


Pahlavunis connections to the ancient Moses Khorenats‘i, History of the 


Kamsarakan family and thus to the family 
of Saint Gregory the Illuminator, the 
founder of Christianity in Armenia, but 
this genealogy is dubious; see his Studies 
in Christian Caucasian History 
(Washington, D.C., 1963), 207. The family 
themselves claimed the connection, per- 
haps as a way to solidify their hold on the 
katholicate. Movses Khorenats‘i (of 
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Armenians, trans. R. W. Thomson 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1978), 2: 27, 165. 
While their surname evoked the Arsacid 
monarchy, Pahlav being both an area in 
Iran and the name of the two branches of 
the Arsacid family, the Pahlavunis 
emerged only in the tenth century and 
cannot be linked to the Kamsarakans with 


any certainty. 


34 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
98; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 74. See the 
genealogical chart in M. Leroy, “Grégoire 
Magistros et les traductions arméniennes 
d’auteurs grecs,” AIPHOS 3 (1935): 263-94. 

35 A. Sanjian, “Gregory Magistros: An 
Armenian Hellenist,” in TO EAAHNIKON: 
Studies in Honor of Speros Vryonis, Jr., vol. 2, 
Byzantinoslavica, Armeniaca, Islamica, the 
Balkans and Modern Greece, ed. J. S. Allen et 
al. (New Rochelle, N.Y., 1993), 131-583 Leroy, 


“Grégoire Magistros,” 263-94; B. L. 


Chukaszyan, “Echos de légendes épiques 
iraniennes dans les «lettres» de Grigor 
Magistros,” REArm 1 (1964): 321-29. 


1065-66 under the name Gregory II,** and Gregory’s second son 
Vasak (d. 1077), doux of Byzantine Antioch.” Kat‘olikos Gregory 
II consecrated his two nephews and a grandnephew as bishops 
during his lifetime, and two of them consecutively succeeded him 
to the patriarchate. In contrast to his attitude toward almost all 
other leaders or groups, Matthew rarely criticized the Pahlavunis; 
even when Gregory II decided to abandon his patriarchal duties to 
live an eremitic life, which led to a schism in the church, Matthew 
admired his determination to take on a life of solitude, and only 
lightly chastised him for his subsequent hostility to his replace- 
ment, the vardapet George, “for he forgot the vow he had taken to 
be George’s companion in the spiritual life.”** 

Matthew’s first contact with the Pahlavunis may have come 
around 1103/4, shortly after he began his chronicle. In that year, the 
katolikos Barsegh Pahlavuni (nephew of Gregory II) came to Edessa, 
welcomed by the Frankish count Baldwin I. * Matthew was likely 
still living in the city at the time, and given the prominent place of the 
Pahlavunis in Matthew’s chronicle, the patriarch may have provided 
some encouragement, material or otherwise, toward Matthew’s proj- 
ect. Their association deepened when both Barsegh and Matthew took 
up residence in the town of K‘esun some years later.*® One hundred 
miles northwest of Edessa, K‘esun was the center of a local Armenian 
renovatio in the early twelfth century. Barsegh’s uncle Gregory II, after 


36 Often known with the epithet in Zoroastrianism; see R. Thomson, 


Vkayaser, meaning “lover of the martyrs,” “Vardapet in the Early Armenian Church,” 


for his numerous translations of such stories Le Muséon 75 (1962): 367-84. 


from Greek and Syriac into Armenian; see 39 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 


in 1116, but the last entry in his chronicle 
recounts an attack on K‘esun by the 
Danishmend sultan Muhammad, and ina 
rare moment, Matthew turns to the first 


Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
155-56; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 106-7. 
For a general biography and outline of his 
travels, see A. Kapoian-Kouymijian, L’Egypte 
vue par des Arméniens (Paris, 1988), 7-93. 

37. Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
213-14; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 141. 

38 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 190-91; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 127-28. A vardapet is a 
unique rank within the Armenian church. 

It is essentially a scholarly position, invested 
with the authority to teach, and ranked 
second only to that of the bishop. Although 
the position did not have any sacramental 
duties attached to it, vardapets did have the 
power to excommunicate. Some historians 
have linked the institution to the office of 
the herbad, which fulfilled an analogous role 


Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 294; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 192. The annexation of the 
kingdom of Ani spurred a period of nomad- 
ism on the part of the patriarchs, and the 
political confusions of the late eleventh 
century brought schism to the church—at 
one time four different kat‘olikoi were exer- 
cising their authority under the protection 
of various Armenian and Muslim princes. 
Barsegh had visited Edessa some ten years 
earlier (1091/2), while the city was still under 
Turkish control. It is possible that this visit 
also had an impact on Matthew; see 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
241; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 157. 

4° Dulaurier, Chronique, ix—x. It is 
unclear when Matthew left Edessa for 
K‘esun. He was still in Edessa when he 
began the third and last part of his chronicle 


person: “God, who is compassionate and 
merciful in all things, in spite of our sins did 
not will that we fall into the hands of the 
enemy; rather he took pity on us...and so 
did not give the command for the infidels to 
attack the town” (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 367; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 238). Matthew’s continua- 
tor Gregory also lived in K‘esun, further 
suggesting that Matthew, at the end of his 
life at least, was living there. At the time of 
his death in 1113/4, Barsegh was residing in 
Behesni, a town only a few dozen miles to 
the north of K‘esun. An assembly of bishops 
consecrated his nephew Gregory as his suc- 
cessor at the monastery of Karmir Vank‘, 
also situated in the territory of K‘esun: 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanagakrut‘iwn, 
329-30; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 215. 
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years of traveling throughout the eastern Mediterranean, first took 
up residence in the city, dying there in 1105/6." Whether inspired by 
the Pahlavunis or by K‘esun’s Armenian ruler Kogh” Vasil, Matthew 
enthusiastically promoted the city as the successor to the cultural and 
military glories of Ani. He found great satisfaction in noting that 
while the Franks of Edessa suffered defeat after defeat at the hands 
of the Turks, Vasil was defending Christians and winning victories 
at Turkish expense. Vasil “brought together a regiment of Armenian 
troops; and brave as lions or lion cubs, these soldiers rushed against 
the infidels,” decisively defeating them and capturing a number of 
prisoners and vast amounts of booty.” Lists of the great fighters in 
Vasil’s army, such as his adopted son Vasil Dgha, his nephew Petros, 
and the warriors Aplasat’ and Tiran, further fostered a heroic image. 
After Vasil’s death in 1112/3, Matthew recalled that “around this 
prince were united the remnants of the Armenian army, members of 
the Bagratuni and Pahlavuni families, sons of the kings of Armenia, 
and finally all those of Pahlavuni lineage, together with the military 
aristocracy of Armenia.”** 

While Matthew’s language echoed his earlier praise of Bagratuni 
heroes and linked Kogh Vasil to a bygone era, Vasil himself arose from 
humble origins; kogh (gogh) is an Armenian epithet meaning “robber.” 
Matthew nevertheless claimed for him the majesty and proud heri- 
tage of the storied Armenian aristocracy through his unnamed wife, 
whom he suggested belonged to the ancient Kamsarakan family.” Her 
unlikely ancestry conveniently connected Vasil to the Pahlavunis and 
also to St. Gregory the Illuminator, the revered founder of Armenian 
Christianity, placing the Pahlavunis and Kogh Vasil’s family as the 
leaders of a new Armenian society centered on K‘esun. Matthew’s 
promotion of the Pahlavunis and Kogh Vasil was tinged with the 
sweetness of nostalgia, for Kogh Vasil’s principality fell to the com- 
bined hostilities of other Armenian lords and the Franks soon after 
Vasil’s death in 1112/3. By the time Matthew began in 1116/7 to write 
the third section of his chronicle containing his descriptions of 
K‘esun and Kogh Vasil, those heady days were gone, replaced by what 
he considered the comparatively grim rule of the Franks. 


Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
41 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, $7 ere ee 


298-99; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 195-96. 
See also Kapoian-Kouymjian, L’Egypte vue par 


306-7; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 200-201. 
Other chronicles do not mention these 


. Armenian victories. 
des Arméniens, 7-93. 
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“ % 323-24; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 211. 
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45  Aswith the Pahlavunis, this claim 
would seem to be at the least an exaggeration. 
Kamsarakan glory faded after the disastrous 
aristocratic rebellion in 775-76 against the 
‘Abbasids, and thereafter the family disap- 
peared from the historical record; possibly 
they lingered on as minor nobles, conscious 
of their former dignity, and thus showed up 
in twelfth-century Syria to marry a daughter 
to Kogh Vasil, but this is unlikely. 


Armenians Amid Enemies? 

Perceptions of Turks, Byzantines, and Franks 

Matthew’s narratives and assessments of other peoples of the Levant, 
interspersed throughout his text, have been in large part what make 
him so interesting to modern historians. However, his depiction of 
non-Armenians was often contradictory, and historians have fre- 
quently assumed an anti-Byzantine or anti-Frankish bias without 
examining the depiction of such groups throughout Matthew’s 
chronicle. The images of non-Armenians in all their complexity make 
sense only within his larger apocalyptic endeavor. 

Matthew’s stated purpose of explaining the disappearance of 
Armenian power at the hands of the Byzantines and Turks prepares 
the reader for a polemical account in which the Byzantines and the 
Turks oppress and persecute Armenian communities. Such an account 
would have established clear boundaries separating Armenians from 
their neighbors and insisted on a moral scheme of “good guys” and 
“bad guys,” and in many cases, Matthew supplied just that. Mamlan, 
the Muslim emir of Azerbaijan, was “in his ferociousness like a 
bloodthirsty serpent . . . and spoke many blasphemous words to the 
heavens above.”** Matthew likened the first appearance in Armenia 
of the Turks, “bloodthirsty beasts,” to “winged serpents... intent on 
spreading like fire over all the lands of the Christian faithful.”” An 
Armenian cleric in Matthew’s account called them “accursed sons of 
Ham’ and suggested that their closest ally was Satan.* 

Likewise the Byzantines, “the apostate and perfidious nation 
of heretics,” appear as both political oppressors and religious per- 
secutors.”” Matthew blamed a massacre in the Holy Sepulcher on 
Byzantine theologians who used the wrong calendar to calculate 
Easter, sarcastically commenting that “this was the situation the intel- 
ligent sages of the Greeks brought about.”” He labeled the emperor 
Romanos III Argyros (1028-34) “a weak and timid person, besides 
being a very malicious and notorious blasphemer of the Orthodox 
faith.” A Byzantine attack on Armenia was remembered as “bring- 
ing the sword and enslavement . . . killing savagely like a poisonous 


46 = Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
34-35; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 37. 

47 ~Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
46; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 44. 

48 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
72; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 59. For evil 
Turks, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 41-42; Armenia, 

44; Turkish attack on Edessa, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 


65; Armenia, 55; Turks as “venomous serpents,” 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 146; Armenia, 102. For 
the connection between Satan and the Turks, 
see the discussion below on apocalypse. 

49 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
96; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 72. 

50 For vicious Byzantines, Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 41; 


Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 41; Byzantines 
plundering Christians, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
66; Armenia, 56. For attitudes toward 
crusaders and Franks, see below. 

51 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
43; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 42. 

52 Matt’eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
57; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia 51. 
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serpent, in this manner being no different from the infidel peoples.” 
Emperor Constantine X Doukas (1059-67), supported by the Greek 
patriarch and the leading Byzantine aristocrats, sought to destroy 
the Armenian faith and “substitute his demonic, confused, and defec- 
tive doctrine.””* 

Evil Turks and perfidious Byzantines find their complement in 
heroic Armenian leaders. Within the first few pages of his chronicle, 
for example, Matthew gave a dramatic account ofa battle between the 
forces of Vasak Pahlavuni and the Muslim Daylamites of Azerbaijan. 
Matthew constructed his narrative with epic language: Vasak, with 
his beloved son Gregory and other illustrious noblemen, was making 
merry in his fortress of Bjni. Vasak saw a man coming in haste up the 
road on foot. Upon seeing him, Vasak said: “This man is a bearer of 
bad news.”” Indeed the man announced to the gathering that the 
whole district of Nig has been enslaved. “Roaring like a lion,” Vasak 
girded for battle with his troops, stopping first for communion and 
confession at a monastery on the way. They soon came to a village 
where the Muslims were massacring Christians gathered in a church, 
and killed three hundred of the invaders. Soon after, they confronted 
the main Muslim army, and Vasak engaged in single combat against 


“a dark Ethiopian” whom the Armenian eventually cleaved in two. 


Such an account delivers what the reader expects—noble Armenians 
going into battle against brave, though vicious Muslims, and tri- 
umphing through superior strength, virtue, and faith.”® 

This pat dichotomy has been what historians have noticed most 
often in Matthew’s account, leading to the suggestion that Matthew 
was biased against non-Armenians. Such passages, however, are mis- 
leading. For every episode demonizing the Byzantines and Turks, 
the reader can find another praising them. Although Matthew spe- 
cifically identified the Byzantines and Turks as the destroyers of 
the Armenians, he did not consistently portray either group as evil 
or opposed to Armenian interests. He praised Basil II, the emperor 
who arguably did the most to undermine Armenian independence, 


53 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 56 Other such heroic scenes can be found 


41; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 41. The same 
accusation was leveled against the 
Byzantines in 1035/6 (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 66; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia.56). 

54  Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
159-60; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 109-10. 
55. Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
11; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 24. 
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in Matthew’s description of battle between 
King Ashot and a nameless Georgian prince: 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 9; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 23; Hasan and 
Chnchghuk avenging their father and 
brother: Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 91-92; 
Armenia, 69-70; see also the story of Liparit 
and Ch‘ortuanel: Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 107- 
9; Armenia, 78-9; the death of Dawatanos: 


Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 142-3: Armenia, 100. 


as “saintly” and as one who lived “a holy and chaste life . . . leaving 
behind a good memory.””” Matthew even documented Basil’s inva- 
sion of Armenia and annexation of Armenian kingdoms with- 
out criticism,” and instead offered his readers an unlikely story in 
which Basil received secret baptism at an Armenian monastery on 
the Black Mountain near Antioch and thus “became like an adopted 
father of the Armenian nation.”” The Turkish sultan Malik-Shah 
received an even more enthusiastic encomium upon death, remem- 
bered by Matthew as “father and parent to all, and a benevolent, mer- 
ciful, and kind man towards all.”°° The Turkish emir Malik-Ghazi 
Gimishtegin Danishmend was even given Armenian ancestry in 
Matthew’s eulogy; at his death, he noted, “there was great sorrow 
among the Christian faithful who were under his rule.”® 

Matthew’s attitude toward Frankish leaders was no less contra- 
dictory, and his depiction of Baldwin II, Count of Edessa (1100-1118) 
and later King of Jerusalem (1118-31), reveals the extent to which he 
could separate political actions and personal virtue, acts of betrayal 
and moral accountability. Portraying Baldwin’s rule of Edessa as 
particularly devastating for Armenian interests, a stab in the back 
after initial cooperation, Matthew documented a series of offenses 
perpetrated by the Frankish leader, including a massacre in Edessa 
in 1108/9, the temporary expulsion of the population of the city in 
1113/4, connivance in the expulsion from Syria of Kogh Vasil’s heir, 
and, worst of all, the exile, torture, and murder of a number of prom- 
inent Armenian lords in 1117/8. Under Baldwin, Matthew insisted, 
“[the Franks] were continually occupied with such pursuits as these 
and did nothing but think up malicious and spiteful things; more- 
over, they had a love for perfidious and evil ways, having no regard for 
good and kindly actions.” 

It is with some surprise, then, that we read, in the paragraph 
immediately following the one quoted above, Matthew’s appraisal of 
Baldwin II’s personal and moral qualities. He reminded his reader, 


57. Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, father”; see T‘ovmaj Vardapet Arcruni, 


55; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 49-50. Nor 
does Matthew acknowledge that the Byzantine 
army that attacked Armenia in 991/2, 
denounced as “killing savagely like a poison- 
ous serpent, in this manner being no differ- 
ent from the infidel peoples” was, even under 
his own chronology, necessarily under orders 
from Basil II (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 41; 
Armenia, 41). The anonymous continuator of 
T‘ovma Artsruni likewise praised Basil as “a 


Patmut‘iwn Tann Arcruniats' (St. Petersburg, 
1887), 307, translated by R. W. Thomson in 
Thomas Artsruni, History of the House of the 
Artsrunik (Detroit, 1985), 370. For other Armenian 
attitudes toward Basil II, see J.-P. Mahé, “Basile II 
et Byzance vus par Grigor Narekac‘i,” T7M 11 
(1991): §55~73- For Matthew’s attitude toward 
other Byzantine emperors, see below. 

58 However, Matthew did criticize 

King Hovhannes of Ani as “cowardly” 


for giving in to the emperor’s demands 
(Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
49; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 46). 

59 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
50; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 46. 

60 = Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
2.43; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 158. 

61 = Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
297; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 194. 

62 = Matt’eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
339; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 221. 
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“Baldwin was one of the more illustrious members of the Frankish 
nobility; a valiant man and a warrior, exemplary in conduct, an 
enemy of sin, and by nature humble and modest.” Matthew did 
admit he had a bad side: “these good qualities were offset by inge- 
nious avariciousness in seizing and accumulating the wealth of others 
and his insatiable love for money.” Yet he continues on to tell us that 


“he was very orthodox in his faith, and his ethical conduct and basic 


character were quite solid.”® Matthew’s contradictory statements of 
this nature make it difficult to use him as a barometer of Armenian 
attitudes toward other religious and ethnic groups, as historians have 
often done. Having abandoned a belief in Matthew’s hostility to non- 
Armenians, the reader may be tempted to suggest that Matthew was 
either wildly inconsistent or heavily edited. However, the chronicler’s 
apparent contradictions were not a result of inconsistency, but arose 
from his interest in tracing the portents of the coming Apocalypse as 
they appeared in the lives of individuals and communities. Baldwin’s 
actions were signs, not of Frankish character or the nature of their 
authority, but of the calamitous age in which he lived. 


Betrayal 

Matthew found the “good guy/bad guy” narratives, on which histo- 
rians have largely focused, uninteresting for two reasons: they failed 

to explain divisions among Armenians, and placed emphasis on 

people, rather than on the acts of violence themselves, as the example 

of Baldwin II above suggests. The actions ascribed to the Armenian 

king of Lori, Davit® Anhoghin (David the Landless, 989-1046/8), 
make clear that Matthew viewed Armenians as equally susceptible 

to contradictory acts of violence as Franks, Byzantines, and Turks. 
David’s first appearance in Matthew’s chronicle was as the Christian 

warrior and king par excellence. Attacked by the Kurdish emir of 
Dvin, Abu’l-Uswar, David rallied troops from neighboring king- 
doms with the help of the Albanian kar‘olikos, who announced that 

“if there be any man or woman desirous of a martyr’s death, lo, the 

opportunity has presented itself.” Like the forces of the First Crusade, 
David’s army was composed not only of armed soldiers, but also 

included unarmed men, women and children, bishops, monks, and 

deacons. Wielding the weapons of faith, “the whole camp took up the 

cross and the Gospels; the forces of the wicked approached, and the 

multitude of priests stood opposite them.” The defeat of the invad- 
ing Muslim army was total. As the leader of such an army, David 

would seem to exemplify the pious prince-hero, fitting into the “us- 
them” dichotomy historians often expect from medieval chroniclers. 
Yet one year later (and two pages farther on in the modern edition), 
Matthew described David as “an official of King Hovhannes of Ani” 
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63 + Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
340; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 221-22. 

64 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
81-82; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 64. 


who had rebelled against the king and “subjected many regions to 
the sword and enslavement.”® Furthermore Matthew accused David, 
“through [his] treachery and deceit,”** of encouraging the Byzantines 
to attack Ani, perhaps the greatest crime in Matthew’s eyes. 

Betrayal, Matthew made clear, was no respecter of persons. 
Betraying or being betrayed did not indicate an individual’s sinful 
nature, but rather the state of the larger Armenian community. Even 
the progenitor of the Pahlavunis, Vasak, could not escape betrayal. 
Exhausted by his epic battle with the Ethiopian described above, 

Vasak fell asleep on a mountainside underneath the protection of an 
outcropping of rocks. There he was found by some local villagers, who 
struck him on the head, then threw his body from the high rocks; he 
was thus killed by the very people he had fought to protect. It is hardly 
the heroic end one would expect for a patriarch of a family Matthew 
repeatedly praised. Another ruler whom Matthew respected, the 

“saintly and righteous” kouropalatés Davit' of Tayk‘, died at the hands 
of his own archbishop, Hilarion, who after first attempting to poison 
him with the Eucharistic chalice during Mass, finally resorted to 
smothering Davit' in his sleep.” The deaths of Vasak and Davit' occur 
in the first twenty pages of Matthew’s account; many others could be 
listed from elsewhere in the text.* 

The victim whose fate Matthew mourned most often was the 
kingdom and city of Ani. Its destruction and the exile of its kings was 
the most painful of the “horrible punishments” he described, and the 
betrayals associated with its fall were emblematic of what Armenians 
as a nation suffered.” Matthew considered the death of King Ashot 
IV of Ani (1021-39) a symbolic turning point in the fortunes of the 


65  Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, Byzantium, 384. Aristakes Lastivertts‘i 


84-85; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 66. The 
switch from “king” to “official” is in part a 
reflection of Lori’s origin as a dependent prov- 
ince of the kingdom of Ani. Lori was given to 
David’s father Gurgen as something like an 
appanage. The kings of Ani were reluctant to 
accept Lori as fully independent. 

66 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
88; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 68. 

67  Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
37-38; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 39. 
Matthew’s willingness to adapt historical 

events to his own purpose is again evident here. 
Matthew suggests that Basil II, one of his 
heroes, avenged David’s death, when in fact he 
seized David’s lands after his death as punish- 
ment for David’s participation in the revolt 
against him by Bardas Phokas; see Whittow, 


believed that the poisoned Eucharistic chal- 
ice was the cause of David’s death, but did 
not hold the archbishop responsible. Instead 
he blamed a group of noblemen of Tayk‘ 
(Aristakes Lastivertts‘i, Patmut‘iwn, 10). 

68 For the anonymous vestis betrayed by 
the doux of Antioch to the Turks so that 

the vestis might not win fame and glory, see 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 157-58; Armenia, 108; 
on Liparit, whom the Byzantine army aban- 
doned on the battlefield “so that he would 
not gain the reputation of being valiant,” 
see Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 107-9; Armenia, 
79; on the four sons of Abel, besieged by the 
Byzantines (motivated by “venomous slan- 
ders”), one killed in his sleep by “comrades 
and old friends,” the other three imprisoned, 
see Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 109-12; Armenia, 


80-81. Significantly this episode is the last 
in the first section of Matthew’s chronicle. 
Other such episodes include Sharaf-al- 
Daulah, emir of Mosul, “a kind man and 
benevolent towards the Christian faithful,” 
who was killed by his own troops 
(Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 227-8; Armenia, 
149); Malik-Shah, “a benevolent, merciful 
and kind man,” who was poisoned by his 
wife (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 243; Armenia, 
158); the kouropalatés Toros killed by 
Edessans after they swore an oath to protect 
him (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 261-62; Armenia, 
169-70). 

69 Again his interest in Ani may 

reflect the patronage of the Pahlavunis, 
whose lands were a part of the Bagratuni 
kingdom of Ani, or perhaps point to 


Matthew’s own origins. 
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Armenians. After this, “the Armenian forces grew slack and scorned 
the art of war. They became subject to the Roman yoke, they reveled 
in drunkenness. ... They departed from unity with one another and 
they no longer came to one another’s aid. They shed tears for the land 
which was being put to the sword, weeping together for its destruc- 
tion and at the same time delivering up one another to the sword of 
the Greek nation.””” 

Betrayal rarely benefited the traitor; it served only to place 
Armenians under “the Roman yoke.” Moral decline within the 
Armenian world was thus the complement of the assaults of Turks 
and Byzantines from without. However, betrayal within Armenian 
ranks preceded the onslaught of the Turks and the annexations of 
the Byzantines; the conquest of Armenia was thus a symptom, not a 
cause, of Armenian decline. 

Betrayal and conflict dogged Ashot’s son and successor Gagik II 
(1042-45) at every turn. Matthew’s account of the loss of his kingdom 
is confused, perhaps a symptom of his chronological and geographi- 
cal distance from the events he was trying to explain.” Matthew 
largely blamed an Armenian nobleman by the name of Sargis, who 
attempted to seize the kingdom for himself in 1041/2 following the 
death of Gagik’s uncle Hovhannes.”” When that proved unsuccessful, 
Sargis instigated Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos’s ultimately 
successful attack on Gagik and Ani two years later.” At Sargis’s sug- 
gestion, the emperor invited Gagik to visit him in Constantinople. 
While the king was absent, Sargis and his supporters handed Ani over 
to the Byzantines, in the face of the opposition of the general populace, 
who “wept for their royal throne and, deeply lamenting, wept for their 
king Gagik.”” Strikingly, the weeping Armenians cursed those who 
betrayed Gagik—Sargis and his supporters—but not the Byzantines 


70 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, Armenia, 56). Matthew either did not know, 


79; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 63. or chose not to mention, the fact that Sargis 


71 King Hovhannes-Smbat III of Ani, was Gregory Magistros’s son-in-law; see 


Gagik’s uncle, had promised his kingdom to genealogical chart in Leroy, “Grégoire 


the Byzantines after his death; according to Magistros. 


Matthew, this was forestalled by a group of 73 The royal heirs of Vaspurakan later fell 
aristocrats led by Vahram Pahlavuni; see victim to a similar betrayal. “A certain 
Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, wicked and evil prince from the noblemen of 
85-86; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 66. 

72 ~Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
84; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 66. Yet Sargis 


was listed as one of the “eminent” men, along 


Senek‘erim went to the Greek emperor and 
severely denounced Atom and Abusahl, the 
sons of Senek‘erim, saying: “They are intent 
on rebelling against you and thus causing 


with Gregory Magistros (one of the you annoyance and trouble.’ The emperor 


Pahlavunis), sent to Hovhannes Kozern to hear Michael (IV the Paphlagonian], having 


his grim vision (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, heard this, believed these falsely spoken 


Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 67; Matthew of Edessa, words. ...” They saved themselves only by 
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throwing themselves on the tomb of 
Emperor Basil II, whom Matthew claimed as 
“an adopted father of the Armenian nation’; 
see Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 83-84; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 65. 
74 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
96-97; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 72-73. 
Aristakes also detailed Sargis’s attempt to gain 
the throne in the wake of Hovhannes’s death, 
as well as Vahram Pahlavuni’s opposition to 
him (Aristakes, Patmut‘iwn, 47-48). Aristakes, 
however, blamed Gagik for pardoning Sargis 
for his treason, and then for compounding his 
error by listening to his advice to go to 
Constantinople, ignoring Vahram’s counsel to 
the contrary (Aristakes, Patmut‘iwn, 51). 


into whose hands he was betrayed. The true threat was that of betrayal 
from within, not from Byzantine aggression or trickery. 

As with the violence of the Turks, Franks, and Byzantines, 
Matthew was more interested in the act of betrayal than in the moral 
qualities of the betrayed, and frequently minimized the culpability 
of the betrayer by recounting their repentance or restitution. An 
early example is the Armenian general Aplgharip who, bitter over his 
replacement, betrayed his king, Derenik-Ashot of Vaspurakan (936/7- 
953), to an infidel army, which resulted not only in the king’s capture 
but also in the slaughter of an Armenian army. Matthew, however, 
still considered the general “mighty and brave,” even though excom- 
municated by the Armenian monks of Varag, and described his rescue 
of the king he betrayed.”” When King Hovhannes-Smbat III of Ani 
(1020-40, Gagik’s uncle) wrongly imprisoned the kat‘olikos Petros 
in 1037/8, he installed the “eminent orator” and abbot Deoskoros 
(Dioscorus) as the new patriarch. Matthew adopted a mournful tone 
when discussing Dioscorus’s subsequent excommunication and loss 
of reputation, although the abbot was clearly complicit in Petros’s 
supersession and had “ordained unworthy people to the episcopate.” 
After Petros was restored to his throne, Matthew mildly noted that 
“Dioscorus went back to Sanahin, his monastery, very much ashamed 
of what he had done.””* Matthew later included Dioscorus in his list 
of “eminent Armenian vardapets,” signaling that his character was 
unbesmirched by his act of betrayal.” 

Nor were Armenians the only victims of betrayal from within. 
Matthew had a particular concern for Byzantine emperors, who suf- 
fered as much as did Armenian leaders from untrustworthy subordi- 
nates and family members, and were given frequent opportunities by 
Matthew to redeem themselves from the sin of betrayal. He recounted 
how John Tzimiskes “ruthlessly and savagely butchered the very 
benevolent” emperor Nikephoras II Phokas, praised as “filled with 
every virtue and upright quality.””* Matthew believed that John later 


75 Matthew misdated this event, mistak- Armenia, 24). Apirat married into the 


enly placing it in 965/6, more than twenty Pahlavuni family and was the grandfather 


years after the king’s death (Matt‘eos 
Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 30-31; 
Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 35-36). See 
also the story of Apirat, who rebelled against 
King Hovhannes of Ani and fled to Abu’l- 
Uswar, Kurdish emir of Dvin. Abu’l-Uswar, 
“vengeful in his heart,” executed Apirat, a 
“brave man, one mighty and renowned in all 
of Armenia” (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 10-11; 


of the kat‘olikos Barsegh Pahlavuni 
(Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 211; Armenia, 140). 

76 = Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
77-78; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 62. 
Matthew uses an Armenian phrase (kari jojzh), 
combining two words, which both mean “very 
much.” Together as a phrase they emphasized 
the strength of Dioscorus’s shame, meaning 
“supremely, to the utmost.” 


77 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
179; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 121. 

78 Matt'eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
6-7; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 21-22. His 
murder of Phokas also led to the defeat of the 
Byzantine army at Amida, for God turned 
against them and gave victory to the Muslims 
(Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 14-16; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 26-27). 
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repented and joined a monastery,” though in fact he died while still 
emperor. Isaac I Komnenos (1057-59) was not liked “because he com- 
mitted various perfidious acts against the Christians” and because he 
had “an evil nature”; yet when God annihilated the Byzantine army 
while it was marching to battle with the Pechenegs, Isaac “realized 
that all this divine-rebuking wrath had fallen upon the Christians 
because of his iniquities, for by his sins he had angered God.” After 
seeking forgiveness, “he sought to leave the imperial throne and with 
fasting and weeping take up the life of a penitent.”® Even though 
Romanos IV Diogenes (1068-71) had sworn to exterminate the 
Armenian faith and had been cursed by Armenian monks, Matthew 
still disapproved of the “perfidious Romans” who secretly negoti- 
ated to betray him to Alp Arslan before the battle of Mantzikert,”” 
and compared the blinding and subsequent death of Romanos to 
the crucifixion of Jesus by the Jews.”* The emperor Nikephoros III 
Botaniates (1078-81) left the throne after a year; his conscience both- 
ered him, having seized power from Michael VII Doukas (1071-78), 
who “was benevolent and pious and endowed with all sorts of virtues 
and radiant holiness.” Both Botaniates and Doukas became monks.** 
If Matthew had written the Inferno, betrayers would be at worst 
somewhere in Limbo, not stuck in Satan’s mouth at the last circle 


of Hell. 


79 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
29-30; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 34. 

80 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
125; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, go. 
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82  Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
200; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 133-4. 
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Apocalypse 

The attacks on Artsn, Melitene, Sebasteia, and Ani, as well as the 
betrayal Matthew saw as endemic in Armenian and Byzantine soci- 
ety, were the result of a single cosmic event foretold by Scripture— 
the release of Satan from the thousand-year imprisonment in which 
Christ’s death and resurrection had placed him.** Nor was the vision 
of John in the Book of Revelation the only warning God gave human- 
ity, for a series of apocalyptic visions were woven through Matthew’s 
chronicle, forming in a sense a table of contents and foreshadowing 
events that often appeared only a dozen pages later. The two visions 
of the hermit and vardapet Hovhannes Kozern*® were the first and 
most detailed descriptions Matthew gave his readers. The first vision 
came in the year 1022/3, when on the third of October the trifecta 
of apocalyptic signs appeared on the same day—earthquake, eclipse, 
and blinding celestial light. When Armenian princes sought the 
meaning of these dire cosmic signs, Hovhannes told them the por- 
tents signaled that Satan had been released from his thousand-year 
imprisonment. Armenians would soon feel Satan’s presence both in 
the degradation of social and religious bonds within their communi- 
ties, and in the devastation of the “ferocious and savage nation of the 
Turks.” Monks will abandon their monasteries, priests their churches, 
and family members will turn against each other, while Armenian 
cities and kingdom will fall to Turkish attack.*’ The hermit’s 


85 Rev 20:1-11. A large bibliography exists divisions that would soon beset Armenian 


covering apocalypticism and millenarianism. society (Agat‘angeghos, History of the 


On specific responses to the book of 
Revelation, see The Apocalypse in the Middle 
Ages, ed. R. K. Emmerson and B. McGinn 
(Ithaca, N.Y., 1992); The Use and Abuse of 
Eschatology in the Middle Ages, ed. W. 
Verbeke, D. Verhelst, and A. Welkenhuysen 
(Leuven, 1988); The Apocalyptic Year 1000: 
Religious Expectations and Social Change, 
gso-roso, ed. R. Landes, A. Gow, and D.C. 
Van Meter (Oxford, 2003); Last Things: 
Death and the Apocalypse in the Middle Ages, 
ed. C. Walker Bynum and P. Freedman 
(Philadelphia, 2000). Apocalyptic elements 
have a long history in Armenian 
historiography; see R. W. Thomson, “The 
Writing of History: The Development of the 
Armenian and Georgian Traditions,” in II 
Caucaso: Cerniero fra culture dal 
Mediterraneo alla Persia (secoli IV-X1): 
20-26 aprile 1995 (Spoleto, 1996), 493-514. 
The fifth-century historian named 
Agat‘angeghos recorded a vision of St. 
Gregory the Illuminator, which revealed the 


Armenians, trans. R. W. Thomson [Albany, 
N.Y., 1976], 273-97). See also Lewond, 
History of Lewond the Eminent Vardapet of 
the Armenians, trans. Zaven Arzoumanian 
(Wynnewood, Pa., 1982), 131-32; and the 
two apocalypses at the end of Andrew 
Palmer’s The Seventh Century in the West 
Syrian Chronicles (Liverpool, 1993), 222-59, 
as well as A. Hultgard, “The Vision of Enoch 
the Just and Medieval Apocalypses,” in 
Apocryphes arméniens: Transmission, 
traduction, création, iconographie, actes du 
colloque international sur la littérature 
apocryphe en langue arménienne, Geneve, 
18-20 septembre 1997, ed. V. Calzolari 
Bouvier, J.-D. Kaestli, and B. Outtier 
(Lausanne, 1999), 147-58. The text is 
translated in J. Issaverdens, The Uncanonical 
Writings of the Old Testament Found in the 
Armenian Mss. of the Library of St. Lazarus 
(Venice, 1901), 306-23. See also R. W. 
Thomson, “Biblical Themes in the Armenian 
Historian Sebeos,” in After Bardaisan: 


Studies in Continuity and Change in Syriac 
Christianity in Honor of Professor Han J. W. 
Drijvers, ed. G. J. Reinink and A. C. Klugkist 
(Leuven, 1999), 295-302. Thomson briefly 
addresses this theme in Matthew of Edessa: 
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History’ in Medieval Armenian Historians,” 
in Eastern Approaches to Byzantium: Papers 
Srom the Thirty-third Symposium of 
Byzantine Studies, ed. A. Eastmond 
(Aldershot, 2001), 89-99, as well as in 
“Crusades through Armenian Eyes,” 74-75. 
86 Hovhannes also appeared in the 
eleventh-century account of Aristakes 
Lastivertts‘i, where he is noted as an author 
of a book on faith (Aristakes, Patmut‘iwn, 13). 
87 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
52—-55; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 47-49. 
For similar Byzantine concerns around the 
same time, see P. Magdalino, “The History of 
the Future and Its Uses: Prophecy, Policy and 
Propaganda,” in The Making of Byzantine 
History, ed. R. Beaton and C. Roueché 
(Aldershot, 1993), 3-34; Magdalino, “The Year 
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vision thus predicted the betrayals within Armenian society and 
the “horrible punishments” Armenians suffered at the hands of 
other peoples that were Matthew's principal theme. While else- 
where Matthew explicitly blamed the Byzantines and the Turks for 
Armenia’s decline, Hovhannes’s revelation made Satan the puppet- 
master who was responsible for the violence and betrayal endemic in 
Matthew’s world. 

In 1036/7 another earthquake and eclipse again struck fear into 
the hearts of the Armenians, and Matthew had the hermit reiterate 
his former predictions in greater detail.°* Again Hovhannes empha- 
sized Satan’s release and his close association with the Turks, as well 
as the moral decline that would undermine the social bonds at the 
heart of Armenian society. His second prediction, however, added a 
new hopeful element to his previous grim prophecy. After sixty years, 

“the valiant nation called the Franks will rise up; with a great number 
of troops they will capture the holy city of Jerusalem, and the Holy 
Sepulcher, which contained God, will be freed from bondage.”*” 

Yet the crusaders were only the harbingers of Christian renewal, 
for their arrival would be followed by a forty-year period featuring 
suffering seven times worse than that which accompanied the initial 
Turkish invasion. True salvation would come only when “the Roman 
Emperor will be awakened as if from a sleep, and like an eagle, rapidly 
will come against the Turks with a very great army, as numerous as 
the sands of the seashore. He will march forth like a burning fire, and 
all creatures will tremble in fear of him.”*° The emperor’s triumph 
over the Muslims will be complete, and the way made clear for the 
second coming of Christ, though Matthew never directly discussed 
the final days and the Last Judgment. 

Hovhannes’s predictions were not the only ones Matthew 
recorded. He noted that the division of the Armenian patriarchate 
among six rival kat‘olikoi in the 1080s had been predicted by Saint 
Sahak, one of the earliest Armenian patriarchs.”’ The First Crusade, 

“the coming of the Westerners,” was, according to Matthew, fore- 
seen by Saint Nerses, another early kat‘olikos. When the crusaders 


88 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
68, 71; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 57, 58. 
Hovhannes made reference to the signs of 
fourteen years earlier; this is mistranslated as 
“forty” by Dostourian. 

89 = Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
66-74; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 56-60. 
For more on Franks as apocalyptic signs, see 
Thomson, “Crusades through Armenian 
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91 Matthew reminds the reader that 
Hovhannes Kozern also predicted this 
(Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
230; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 151). See 
also N. Garsoian, “Reality and Myth in 
Armenian History,” in The East and the 
Meaning of History: International Conference 
(23-27 November 1992) (Rome, 1994), 137-42. 


captured Jerusalem, Matthew assured his reader that this, too, was 
predicted by Nerses, adding “but because of their sins the city once 
again will fall into the hands of the infidels.”* Matthew even had a 
Syrian hermit named Mark reiterate Hovhannes’s predictions a few 
years after the First Crusade, lest his reader forget their importance.” 

Alongside apocalyptic visions (and sometimes accompanying 
them, as we have seen with Hovhannes Kozern), Matthew noted 
cataclysmic events such as comets, earthquakes, and eclipses occur- 
ring on a regular basis, explicit reminders of the final disaster to 
come.” A star that appeared in 1003/4, accompanied by an earth- 
quake and a plague, was “an omen of the wrath [barkut‘iwn] of God 
towards all living creatures and also a sign of the end of the world.””” 
Fire from heaven destroyed the church of St. Peter in Antioch (a 
punishment intended to recall that of Sodom, for Matthew alleged 
that Antioch participated in the same sin), and an earthquake there 
swallowed ten thousand Christians.’* In 1058/9 poisonous red snow 
fell for sixty days on northern Syria, killing man and beast, “a hor- 
rible sign of [God’s] great wrath [barkut‘iwn].””’ Comets appeared 
in 1066/7, 1070/1, and 1097/8, and Matthew explicitly linked them 
to God’s anger, Christian sin, Turkish attack, or imminent apoca- 
lypse.”* The arrival of the crusaders was heralded by no less than 
four celestial events. 

Predictions and visions were more than simply warnings to 
Armenian communities; they served to highlight events of particu- 
lar significance to Matthew. He exhorted his reader to remember 
the grim events of the past, declaring the purpose of his chronicle 
to be that “these persons shall learn about the terrible misfortunes 
which occurred in those times and, once again bringing these things 
to mind, shall remember the divine wrath [barkut‘iwn] which we 


92 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 96 It was also punishment for the incin- 


267; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 172. See also 
Thomson, “Crusades through Armenian Eyes,” 
71-82. 

93 Matt’eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
300-301; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 196. 

94 The very first incident Matthew 
described in his chronicle was a famine and 
plague of locusts around Edessa and 
Mesopotamia, though he did not explicitly 
designate this a sign as he did other such 
events (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 1; Matthew of Edessa, 
Armenia, 19). 

95  Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
45-46; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 43. 


eration of a Syrian Orthodox [Jacobite] 
Bible, burnt by the Byzantine patriarch and 
his priests (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 115-17; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 85-86). Other earthquakes 
are cited in 1090/1 (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
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God’s barkut‘iwn (Zhamanakagrut ‘iwn, 331; 
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97 ‘This was the same year as the sack of 
Melitene (Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, 
Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 131; Matthew of 
Edessa, Armenia, 93); another plague 
occurred in 1003/4 (Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
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received from God, the righteous judge, as a penalty for our sins.” 
Most importantly, however, the chronicler insisted on connecting 
the suffering of Armenians in the past to that of his own commu- 
nity. “Once again we find ourselves inflicted with the same chastise- 
ment for our sins, a chastisement which we received for that which 
we justly deserve.” ”° 

Matthew clearly feared that Armenians would fail to recognize 
the prophecies of their patriarchs and hermits unfolding around them. 
Indeed he provided examples of such improvident Armenians, such as 


those seized in 1062/3 by a Turkish group, who asked their captives, 


“Why did you become enslaved, [allowing yourself] to be in 
such an unprepared state, and why were you unable to have 
foresight, either by ear or through a sign, so that you might 
have fled from us?” The [Armenian] captives answered: “We 
were unable to realize anything.” Then the infidel woman 
said: “Lo, this was the sign of your destruction; when in the 
evening your cock crowed and your cattle and sheep squatted 
to defecate, this was the sign for the calamity.” The captives 
answered: “All that had happened to us many times in our 
country, but we were never able to realize that it was a sign 
for us of the calamity (barkut‘iwn).”\°° 


Yet not all Armenians were ignorant of the coming calamity. King 
Senek‘erim-Hovhannes of Vaspurakan (1003-21) had better instincts 
than did the confused captives. After the first battle in which he 
encountered Turkish forces, “[he] examined the chronicles and 
utterances of the divinely-inspired prophets, the holy vardapets, and 
found written in these books the time specified for the coming of the 
forces and soldiers of the Turks. He also learned of the impending 
destruction and end of the whole world. . . . ”'°* Senerk‘erim decided 
to exchange his kingdom for territories within the Byzantine Empire, 
hoping that he would be safer there. 

Matthew’s apocalyptic concerns emerge not only through recita- 
tion of prophecies, accounts of disastrous weather, earthquakes, and 
Turkish attacks, but also, perhaps most importantly, in the decline of 
faith and morality among Christians, particularly Armenians. When 
the Armenian community of Aplast‘an (modern Elbistan in Anatolia) 
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tired of Frankish oppression, they invited Turkish soldiers to occupy 
their town, a decision that led to a battle and subsequent massacre of 
the entire Frankish garrison by the local population. Yet Matthew 
turned his interest away from the explicit violence of the story and 
focused on the more subtle social and moral effects Satan’s presence 
had engendered. Through Frankish oppression Satan had not only 
alienated the Armenians and provoked a massacre but, in Matthew’s 
description, had poisoned the land itself. “Because of the Franks, the 
land became barren. The vineyards and orchards withered, the fields 
became covered in thistles, and the springs dried up. Friendship and 
happiness between friends was destroyed.” '°* Just as Hovhannes pre- 
dicted, people abandoned the church and hatred spread everywhere. 
Yet this episode was not a sign of inherent Frankish evil, of little inter- 
est to Matthew, but a sign of the state of the world. The Franks were 
victims, too, just as Adam had been a victim of Satan’s wiles in the 
garden of Eden. The consequences of sin at the beginning and end of 
time extended to the fertility of the earth itself; in Aplast‘an and in 
Eden, thistles grew in what were once fertile fields.’®” 


Peace and Its Dangers 

The prophecy of Hovhannes Kozern wasa template Matthew intended 
as a guide to the recent past and present. The period of Matthew’s 
own life corresponded to the period of Turkish oppression “seven 
times worse” that followed the conquest of Jerusalem by the “valiant 
nation of the Franks.” Matthew reminded his readers that “since the 
day the Frankish nation went forth, not one good or favorable omen 
appeared; on the contrary, all the omens pointed to the calamity, 
destruction, ruin, and disruption of the land through death, slaugh- 
ter, famine, and other catastrophes.”'** All that remained to complete 
Kozern’s prophecy was the appearance of the last Roman emperor, 
which, according to the hermit’s timetable, should have happened 
around 1148.'”* Again this can be tied to events contemporary with 
Matthew. The expansion of Byzantine power under the Komnenian 
emperors matched Kozern’s predictions of imperial triumph, and 
by the time Matthew was finishing his chronicle in the 1130s, John 
Komnenos had intimidated the Franks, Armenians, and Turks in 
northern Syria into acknowledging his power. Clearly his complete 
triumph was not far off. 


102 Matt‘eos Urhayets'i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 10§ For Byzantine attitudes toward the last 
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Yet other aspects of Hovhannes’ vision were more difficult to 
discern. Even Matthew had a hard time finding episodes of political 
or military oppression affecting Armenians occurring in the 1120s 
and 30s that matched the drama of the initial Turkish attacks on 
Armenian cities such as Ani and Artsn in the eleventh century. In 
1124/5 he even recorded that Ani had been liberated from the yoke 
of Muslim rule by “the saintly and virtuous king” David, ruler of the 
Georgians; in response to the city’s liberation, “there was rejoicing 
throughout all Armenia.”"* This hardly seems seven times worse 
than the sack of the city some sixty years before. Instead Matthew 
perceived the hermit’s prophecy fulfilled, as at Aplast‘an, in the dis- 
integration of the social and moral bonds of society, equally a sign of 
satanic influence. Just as Armenian betrayal had preceded Turkish 
sieges, Matthew, as the world’s end drew near, sought Satan in the 
sapping of the natural bonds of family, religion, and community, 
rather than in the savagery of Turkish raids. 

Matthew was not entirely wrong in perceiving a world in which 
ethnic and religious boundaries were crumbling, particularly for 
diasporic Armenians. Armenian generals and aristocrats moved 
easily among Byzantines, Turks, and Franks, with little sense of polit- 
ical betrayal or cultural loss, a fluidity characteristic of the eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Middle East. Particularly prone to such peri- 
pateticism were the new military elites spawned by Byzantine and 
Armenian expansion in the tenth century. The Armenian nobleman 
Aplasat’, for example, left the service of Kogh Vasil after a dispute 
and, instead of joining the forces of another Armenian lord, attached 
himself for a time to Baldwin II of Edessa.” Even Matthew’s heroes, 
the Pahlavunis, showed little regard for such boundaries. Matthew 
depicted them as Armenian patriots, yet the Pahlavunis had little 
compunction in taking up employment with their former oppo- 
nents, the Byzantines. Although the sparapet Vahram had defended 
Ani from Byzantine attack,'°* he died a few years later serving in the 
imperial army.” His nephew Gregory Magistros and Gregory's sons 
accepted military positions and political honors from the emperor. 
Kat'‘olikos Gregory I wandered from Ani to Rome, as well as visit- 
ing Fatimid Egypt, where he named his nephew Gregory kat‘olikos 
for the large Armenian community established there by a series 
of Armenian viziers who ruled Fatimid Egypt from 1073 to 1121.'"° 
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Although Armenia sat on the outer limits of the Mediterranean and 
Near Eastern worlds geographically, conquest by Byzantines and 
Muslims had led to the establishment of Armenian communities 
far abroad in Constantinople, Edessa, and Alexandria, as well as in 
places such as Sicily and Bulgaria. For many Armenians, these places 
were no more foreign than Ani and Kars. Matthew’s chronicle was an 
argument to remind Armenians that this larger world was a danger- 
ous one in which Armenians should never feel too comfortable. 

The experience of other Christian minorities in the Islamic world 
was similar. The memoirs of a Nestorian Christian doctor named 
Ibn Butlan, living in the middle to late eleventh century, detailed 
his life as a peripatetic doctor, practicing his craft at various times 
in Aleppo and Cairo as well as Antioch and Constantinople. Yet 
his account showed more concern with the professional jealousy of 
rival doctors than with the seemingly disparate political, religious, 
and ethnic realms through which he traveled.” That is, profes- 
sional identities—doctor, soldier—often were as important as, and 
at times more important than, ethnicity or religion. In the eyes of 
Matthew, this cultural fluidity was not a good thing, but a sign of 
the Satan-induced crumbling of natural social bonds. His chronicle 
was a reminder to Armenians of the violence they had suffered in the 
past; he clearly feared that they were blind to its contemporary sig- 
nificance and therefore frequently urged his readers to remember the 
omens, predictions, and evidence of God’s anger.” The peacefulness 
and integration of Matthew’s own day was thus the greatest threat, 
for it was the most insidious expression of Satan’s power. 

For Matthew the problem tolerance presented was not its absence, 
but its confusing, ambiguous, and anomalous presence. While stories 
of violence and massacre appealed to Frankish and Muslim chroni- 
clers because they clearly delineated separation among communities, 
for Matthew violence was not the opposite of tolerance, but phe- 
nomenologically the same thing—the social manifestation of Satan’s 
power in the world. With this view, Matthew’s understanding of the 
Last Days makes more sense. He had little interest in the final event 
itself. He never mentioned the return of Jesus Christ or the Last 
Judgment, and his account of the time leading up to the Apocalypse 
depended entirely on widely held beliefs about the figure of the Last 
Emperor, whom Matthew was content to identify as a Byzantine, 
despite his devotion to Armenian kingship. Matthew did not seek to 
prepare Armenians for the end of the world, but to open their eyes to 
the erosion of their culture and community by the military, political, 
and cultural power of the Byzantines, Turks, and Franks. 


—Dartmouth College 


111 Lawrence Conrad, “Ibn Butlan in 
Bilad al-Sham: The Career of a Traveling 
Christian Physician,” in Syrian Christians 
under Islam: The First Thousand Years 
(Leiden, 2001), 131-58. 

112 Matt‘eos Urhayets‘i, Zhamanakagrut‘iwn, 
274; Matthew of Edessa, Armenia, 177. 
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CHAPTER 4 


CILICIAN ARMENIAN METISSAGE AND 
HETOUM’S LA FLEUR DES HISTOIRES 
DE LA TERRE D’ORIENT 


Glenn Burger 


The generic discontinuities and unexpected conjunctions of La Fleur des his- . 
toires bear witness to the complexities of its author’s cultural location as part 
of a Cilician Armenian diasporic community. The text demonstrates an inno- 
vative cross-cultural negotiation in advance of modern European colonialism 
and in excess of medieval European attempts at cultural hegemony. 


Ithough little known today, La Fleur des histoires de la terre d’ Orient, 

written by the Cilician Armenian prince Hetoum of Korikos, was a 
popular text throughout the late medieval and early modern period. Fif- 
teen manuscript copies of the original French text and thirty-one copies 
of the scribal Latin translation survive. The Latin text was later translated 
back into French: anonymously in British Library MS Cotton Otho.D.V, 
and then in 1351 by the monk Jean le Long, as part of a collection of 
Eastern travel literature and works relating to the Mongols.” Hetoum’s 
work enjoyed a similar popularity with the early European printers. There 
were three undated, early sixteenth-century printings of the original 
French text, under the title Sensuyrent les fleurs des histoires de la terre Dori- 
ent: first in Paris by Philippe Le Noir, second in Paris by Denys Janot after 
Le Noir, and third in Lyon, also after Le Noir, for Benoist Rigaud. These 
editions show that Hetoum’s text was considered more than a historical 
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curiosity, for Le Noir attempts to bring the book up to date by replacing 
the original Book IV and its plan to reconquer the Holy Land with a new 
book entitled “des Sarrazins e des Turcz depuis le premier iusqus aux pre- 
sens q’ont conqueste Rhodes Hongrye et dernierement assailli Austriche” 
[A history from the beginning to the present of the Turks who had con- 
quered Rhodes, Hungary, and lately besieged Austria]. Also, in 1529, Le 
Long’s French translation of the Latin text was published under the title 
L’Hystoire merueilleuse plaisante et recreative du grand Empereur de Tartarie. 
Editions of the Latin text were published six times throughout the six- 
teenth century.° 

Even this brief outline of the publication history of La Fleur des his- 
toires should make evident the extent to which its early readers viewed the 
text within the normalizing frames of European crusade propaganda or 
exotic travel narrative. Similarly Eurocentric tendencies mark the work’s 
reception by modern audiences, but now work to maintain the text’s ob- 
scurity on the margins of Western histories of the Crusades or European 
travel literature. Indeed, the scribal colophon ending La Fleur des histoires 
already provides such a hermeneutics of incorporation and colonization. 
Its inscription of the desires of its first European “readers” —Nicholas Fal- 
con, Hetoum’s scribe, and Pope Clement V, the supposed commissioner of 
the Latin translation—assimilates the potentially disorienting discontinu- 
ities and differences of Hetoum’s text within an already known Western 
Christianitas: 


Here endeth the boke of Thistoris of Thorient Partes (compyled by a rely- 
gious man, Frere Hayton, frere of Premonstre order, somtyme lorde of Corc, 
and cosyn german to the Kyng of Armeny) vpon the passage of the Holy 
Land, by the commaundement of the Holy Fader the Apostle of Rome, 
Clement the V, in the cite of Potiers. Which boke, I, Nicholas Falcon, writ 
first in French as the Frere Hayton sayd with his mouth without any note 
or example; and out of Frenche I haue translated it in Latyn for our Holy 
Father the Pope, in the yere of Our Lorde God M CCC vii in the moneth 
of August. (G3y, p. 85)* 


Falcon’s account emphasizes both the text’s translatability and Hetoum’s 
serviceable position as native informant—this “relygious man” speaking 
French, intent ““vpon the passage of the Holy Land,” and working upon “the 
commaundment of the Holy Fader.” In the process, this incorporation of 
Hetoum and his text within the European imaginary and its colonizing 
fantasies of the Middle and Far East flattens the text’s diasporic and poly- 
cultural Cilician Armenian perspective. Hetoum’s Western readers thus can 
ignore the potentially awkward differences generated by the complex rela- 
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tionships of Western ecclesiastical and secular desire vis-a-vis the crusade— 
differences within and between European and Middle Eastern Christian al- 
lies,» Western and Eastern cultures, Christian and non-Christian.® 

Certainly the fiction that La Fleur des histoires was simply compiled by 
a “Frere Hayton” writing under papal commandment provides a useful 
disguise to cover the potentially awkward relationship of the book and 
its author to contemporary Cypriot and Armenian politics. For if Het- 
oum did indeed choose to retire to the monastic life in Cyprus, he did 
so for only a very brief period. Before 1305, as La Fleur des histoires makes 
clear, Hetoum actively participated in the succession of military cam- 
paigns necessary to the security of the increasingly beleaguered Cilician 
Armenian kingdom.’ Given his close family connection to the royal 
house of Cilician Armenia and the successful careers of his children, one 
can presume that Hetoum played an important and dynamic role in the 
political life of the kingdom.® If so, he could not have cut himself off 
from the dynastic struggles dividing Cilician Armenia between 1295 and 
1305, nor could he have failed to align himself with one or more of the 
feuding parties. 

But the exact nature of his role is unclear and has been much disputed. 
The dates coincide with a period of civil war in Cilician Armenia between 
King Hetoum II and some of his brothers. In 1295-96 Hetoum II and his 
brother Toros were in Constantinople arranging the marriage of their sis- 
ter Rita to Michael, son of the Byzantine emperor. During their absence 
their brother Sempad seized power, possibly with the support of the 
catholicos Gregory VII and Pope Boniface VIII. Hetoum II and Toros were 
arrested and imprisoned by Sempad after an unsuccessful visit to the court 
of Ghazan, Mongol ilkhan of Persia (and overlord and ally of Cilician Ar- 
menia), having been thwarted by a previous mission of Sempad. While in 
prison, Sempad had Toros strangled and Hetoum blinded. However, two 
years later, in 1298, another brother, Constantine, deposed Sempad, only to 
be ousted in turn by King Hetoum II, who had by then partially recov- 
ered his sight. Both Sempad and Constantine were exiled to Constantino- 
ple under the care of their sister Rita, now wife of Emperor Michael IX. 
These conflicts were finally resolved in 1305 by the recognition of the son 
of Toros as King Leon III and his uncle, Hetoum II, as regent. Unfortu- 
nately, the young king’s reign was short-lived, for on December 7, 1307, 
both Hetoum II and Leon III were assassinated by the Mongol general Bi- 
larghu. After a brief attempt by Constantine to seize power, Oshin, another 
brother of Hetoum II, ascended the throne. 

According to the testimony of La Fleur des histoires, Hetoum of Korikos 
played a central role in restoring some measure of internal and external 
calm to Armenia during these years. At the end of Book Three, speaking 
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of a victory of the Armenians and Mongol over the Egyptian forces in- 
vading Cilicia, Hetoum adds: 


And I, Frere Hayton, maker of this warke, was present to this thinges. And 
longe tyme afore that I was purposed to take the order of relygion, but I 
coude nat, for the great besinesse that the Kyng of Armeny had at that tyme; 
I coude nat, for myne honour, forsake my lordes and my frendes in all nedis. 
But sith God of his grace hath gyuen vs the victory agaynst our ennemys, 
and also gyuen grace to leue the realme of Armeny in suffycient good state, 
shortly after, I thought for to make an ende of my vowe. And than I toke 
leue of the Kyng and of my kynred and frendes, and in that tyme that Our 
Lorde gaue vs the victory agaynst the ennemys of our fayth I toke my way 
and cam into Cipres. And there, into Our Lady Delepiscopie chirch of the 
order of Premonstrey, I toke the abyte of religion—and longe I had ben 
knyght in this worlde—to thyntent for to serue God the remenaunt of my 
lyfe. And this was in the yere of Our Lorde God M CCC v. Grace and mercy 
to God, for the realme of Armeny is reformed in better state than it was, by 
the yonge kinge, my Lorde Lynon [i.e., King Leon III]. (E2r-v, p. 60) 


However, the Cypriot chroniclers always have insisted that Hetoum’s sud- 
den departure for Cyprus in 1305 was the result not of a long-held reli- 
gious vow but of his seditious activities against King Hetoum II.? Almost 
immediately on his return to Cyprus in May 1308, Hetoum proceeded to 
Armenia—within six days, according to Amadi.!° His return was probably 
a consequence of the assassination of Hetoum II the previous December. 

Moreover, Hetoum’s supposed retirement to a religious contemplative 
life in Cyprus seems not to have prevented him from being drawn into its 
increasingly complicated political life. The Cypriot chroniclers also accuse 
Hetoum of being one of the principal agents in the insurrection of Amal- 
ric of Tyre against his brother, King Henry I of Cyprus. And Hetoum’s ar- 
rival in Cyprus coincides with the first secret plans made against Henry, 
which culminated in April 1306 with Amalric’s self-appointment as gov- 
ernor of Cyprus (supposedly at the request of the Cypriot barons). While 
Kohler points out that Hetoum was not a signatory of the baronial brief 
accusing Henry of incapacity to govern, Hetoum’s abbot was probably the 
“frater Bartholomeus, abbas monasterii s. Mariae de Epyra” who did sign 
the brief.!! And Hetoum’s visit to the papal court in Poitiers a year later 
was at least in part as an unofficial ambassador of Amalric of Tyre. Hetoum’s 
job (as with other more official emissaries of Amalric to the papal court) 
was to persuade Pope Clement V (a supporter of plans for a new crusade) 
that Amalric was the best choice as ruler of Cyprus. 

Hetoum arrived in Poitiers sometime late in 1306 and remained there 
at least until February 8, 1308, when he is mentioned in four papal letters, 
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none of which concern political matters. Nor is Hetoum referred to in 
them as an ambassador of Amalric; instead he is called by his Armenian 
title, ““dominus de Curcho,” or by his monastic position, “conversus monas- 
terio sanctae Mariae de Episcopia.” But a letter written between April 7 
and June 4 by Raymond de Piis, papal legate to Cyprus, to Cardinal Ru- 
fati, referendary of Clement V, proves that Hetoum did play an important 
behind-the-scenes role on Amalric’s behalf. The cardinal had authorized 
Raymond to collect the 10,000 florins Hetoum had offered the cardinal if 
he would help ensure papal recognition of Amalric’s governorship. Amal- 
ric told Raymond “that he was prepared . . . to comply as far as the sum 
of the ten thousand florins was concerned for which I asked him in your 
name, and which the said lord of Curcus had promised you.”!? But Amal- 
ric refused to pay the much larger sum of 50,000 or 60,000 florins that 
Hetoum supposedly had offered to the cardinal on the pope’s behalf. Later, 
when Raymond met with Hetoum in Armenia, the 


same lord of Curcus talked to me several times about these matters, and I to 
him; and . . . he said that he had made you no promise concerning the per- 
son of our lord aforementioned [i.e., Pope Clement], but had only made a 
promise for ten thousand florins payable to you (and to be paid within three 
years by the lord of Tyre), if our lord, through your good services, would 
confirm the same through a letter of his in his office of government.’ 


Whatever the personal reasons for Hetoum’s support for Amalric, it 
would also make good strategic sense from an Armenian point of view. By 
all accounts Amalric had played an active role in attempts to stabilize Cili- 
cian Armenia and to oppose Egyptian incursians into Syria. Furthermore, 
he had shown himself willing to cooperate with the Mongol ilkhans of 
Persia. From an Armenian point of view his belligerent tactics in Cyprus 
would promise an aggressive Cypriot foreign policy and future support for 
the beleaguered Armenian state. Hetoum’s diplomatic role also suggests a 
political motivation, at least in part, for writing La Fleur des histoires. One 
of Pope Clement’s main reasons in opposing Amalric’s insurrection was 
that civil unrest in Cyprus would hinder the chances for a new crusade. If 
Hetoum could show that the lord of Tyre’s party was pro-crusade and, fur- 
thermore, more likely to have the strength to actively promote one, then 
Clement might be more inclined to favor Amalric’s cause over Henry’s. 

The growing urgency of the Cypriot situation and the desire for Ar- 
menian involvement in it also may have contributed to Hetoum’s speedy 
return to Cilician Armenia in 1308. In June of that year Amalric exiled 
several of Henry’s leading supporters to Armenia and in 1309 took the ex- 
treme measure of placing King Henry in prison there under the guard of 
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his brother-in-law King Oshin. It is perhaps this outright seizure of power 
that accounts for Amalric’s vagueness about, and Hetoum’s denial of, any 
promises of money to the pope, since the pope could hardly now recog- 
nize Amalric’s blatant usurpation of his brother’s throne.'* All signs point 
to Hetoum’s resumption of an active and influential role in the political life 
of his country. About this time his daughter Zabel married King Oshin, 
successor to Leon III, and Hetoum may have resumed his position as con- 
stable of the kingdom (if he is the “Haytonus dux generalis” present at the 
Council of Adana in 1314). 

Not only does Falcon’s insistence on papal patronage disguise the com- 
plexities of the book’s relationship to Armeno-Cypriot politics, but his 
claim that the book is centered “vpon the passage of the Holy Land” plain 
and simple ignores the fact that only a small portion of La Fleur des histoires 
actually falls into the genre of passagium. Of its four books, the first pro- 
vides a brief geographical survey of the countries of Asia; the second, a 
brief history of the rulers of Asia until the ascendancy of the Mongols in 
the thirteenth century; the third (fully half of the total work), an account 
of the rise of Genghis (Ghinggis) Khan and of Mongol expansion across 
Asia, and especially of the subsequent conflicts between the Mongol 
ikkhans of Persia and the Muslim sultans of Egypt; and only the fourth (a 
mere 20 percent of the total), a proposal for a new crusade involving the 
Mongols and Latin and Armenian Christians, directions for the conduct of 
such an expedition, and an account of recent Egyptian history. 

The variety of content and narrative forms that constitutes Hetoum’s ac- 
tual text thus forms a loose aggregration of material often only tangentially 
relevant to its scribe’s stated aim of a passage to the Holy Land: Geography, 
chronicle history, crusade propaganda, military strategy seem, at times, an 
uneasy fit. But the very discontinuities and unexpected conjunctions of La 
Fleur des histoires bear witness to the complexities of Hetoum’s cultural lo- 
cation as part of a Cilician Armenian diasporic community precariously sit- 
uated on the borders of European Christian, Islamic Egyptian, and Islamic 
Mongol empires. Nor can Hetoum’s text simply be dismissed as mere cru- 
sade nostalgia and colonial mimicry from a privileged member of a Frank- 
ish-influenced, Cilician Armenian ruling class. Instead I would argue that 
the record of La Fleur des histoires suggests something more complicated: For 
the text’s interventions into European discourses of the crusade do not sim- 
ply manifest the colonial stereotype, but rather mark an innovative cross- 
cultural negotiation in advance of modern European colonialism and in 
excess of medieval European attempts at cultural hegemony. '® 

When members of the First Crusade entered Cappadocia and Cilicia at 
the end of the eleventh century, they received unexpected.assistance from 
Christians living there. These were Armenians who, for the most part, had 
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drifted south and southwest from Greater Armenia after its conquest by 
the Seljuk Turks following the battle of Manzikert in 1071. These Arme- 
nians found refuge in the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains or in the 
cities of the Cilician plain and northern Syria. For nearly a century after 
their arrival Armenians’ political situation was confused and frequently 
precarious. Those scattered throughout the cities of Cilicia and Syria were 
under direct Turkish rule or under the control of semiautonomous gover- 
nors of the Byzantine emperor. However, a few Armenian barons in the 
relative security of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains managed to pre- 
serve varying degrees of independence. By the early twelfth century two 
baronial families were beginning to gain ascendancy: The Hetoumids con- 
trolled the narrow western pass into Cilicia; the Roupenids, the wider 
eastern pass into the rich Cilician plain. While the Hetoumids remained 
loyal to their Byzantine overlords, the Roupenids aimed continually at the 
establishment of an independent Armenian kingdom in Cilicia. 

Finally in 1198 Leon J, a Roupenid and a strong supporter of the Third 
Crusade, was crowned king, with Archbishop Conrad of Mainz, as the 
Holy Roman Emperor's representative, bringing the crown and bestowing 
the other royal insignia on Leon. At the same time the Armenian church 
submitted to the authority of the Western pope, although it retained its 
own liturgy and creed. Leon’s Latin crown intensified the growing West- 
ern influence on the new Armenian kingdom and was a visible sign of Ar- 
menia’s importance as one of the stronger and more vital of the Christian 
states in Outremer. For strategic reasons Leon also granted considerable 
territory in the west of Cilicia to the Hospitallers and Teutonic Knights, in 
order to free his forces for the struggle against Antioch and the Templars 
in the East. Leon also began the tradition of intermarriage between Ar- 
menians and the Frankish nobility of Outremer, most notably in 1214 with 
the marriage of his daughter Rita to John of Brienne, regent of the king- 
dom of Jerusalem. 

After Leon’s death in 1219, his daughter Isabel succeeded to the throne. 
She was quickly married to Philip, fourth son of Bohemond IV of Anti- 
och, in the hope of maintaining internal stability and of easing tensions on 
the kingdom’s insecure eastern border. But Philip’s high-handed prefer- 
ence for Latin barons and the Latin ritual soon alienated his new subjects 
and resulted, in 1225, in his deposition and murder. Constantine of Lam- 
pron, regent and head of the rival Hetoumid clan, then married Isabel to 
his son Hetoum, who became king and ended a century of dynastic and 
territorial wrangling between the two Armenian factions. The accession of 
Hetoum I marks the beginning of Cilician Armenia’s golden age. 
Throughout his reign the kingdom remained strong, free of dynastic quar- 
rels and, for much of the time, free of foreign invasion. Armenia’s ties with 
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the Franks widened, especially with the kingdom of Cyprus. Hetoum’s sis- 
ter Stephanie married Henry I of Cyprus in 1237, and his daughter, Bo- 
hemond VI of Antioch in 1254. Hetoum’s brother, Sempad the Constable, 
translated the Assizes of Jerusalem into Armenian, thereby providing the 
new kingdom with a basis in Frankish feudal law. 

Cilician Armenian identity, then, evidences in a variety of ways a pro- 
ductive and complex métissage.'” As a diasporic community, Cilician Ar- 
menia’s point of cultural origin is Greater Armenia; however, as the only 
independent Armenian state, Cilicia is also the embodiment of a proud Ar- 
menian culture and history.'® But its status as an independent kingdom de- 
pends in crucial ways on a Western European and Catholic recognition of 
the state—the crown comes from Western emperor and pope. Moreover, 
this recognition is achieved and maintained (as in crucial ways is the phys- 
ical security and integrity of the Cilician state) by incorporation of Ar- 
menian bodies within the regimes of European feudal law, Frankish culture 
(most obviously by intermarriage between the ruling classes of Cilicia and 
Outremer), and Western Catholicism. That this struck some parts of the 
Cilician Armenian ruling class as miscegenation rather than métissage is 
evident from the periodic recurrence of factional violence and civil war 
among them. However, for Hetoum of Korikos (and for those he admires 
in its history) métissage is a productive sign of renewal and strength—for 
Armenia, for Outremer, and for Europe. 

But this concerted Armenian engagement with European presence in 
the Middle East is matched with an equally open and astute engagement 
with the Mongols. By 1243 the Mongol invasion of Asia had reached Asia 
Minor. The Mongols had conquered the Seljuk kingdom of Iconium, dev- 
astating Greater Armenia and Georgia on their way. In 1247, facing the 
imminent demise of his kingdom at the hands of the apparently invincible 
Mongols, Hetoum I sent his brother, Sempad, on an official peace mission 
to the Great Khan’s capital of Karakorum.'? Sempad returned in 1250 
with a promise of autonomy for the Armenian kingdom, but only under 
Mongol suzerainty. Three years later Hetoum I himself undertook the long 
journey across Asia to submit in person to the Great Khan Mongke. Such 
conditions were unacceptable to the crusader states (except for the Prin- 
cipality of Antioch, ruled by Hetoum’s son-in-law); indeed the other cru- 
sader states roundly criticized Antioch for acknowledging Mongol 
authority and for joining the Armenians in fighting with these enemies of 
Chistendom during the successful Mongol invasion of Syria and Palestine 
in 1260.70 

Any articulation of ethnic, religious, political, even geographical iden- 
tity in Hetoum’s text is thus complicated by the instabilities of the middle 
position occupied by Cilician Armenia and its ruling class. For, despite the 
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newness of the Cilician Armenian kingdom, Hetoum’s text makes no at- 
tempt to construct a narrative of origins for a ruling house or nation, or 
to construct Cilician Armenia as a colonial extension of a homeland, or to 
use La Fleur des histoires as the narrative of a translatio imperti. This absence 
of a proto-Armenian nationalism or Roupenid-Lusignan dynasticism may 
simply reflect the status of Hetoum’s book as a “Frankish” text, written by 
a French-speaking inhabitant of a border zone of European hegemony and 
directed at a “Frankish” audience interested in securing the threatened 
borders of Christian Europe. Certainly Hetoum’s identifications as a Cili- 
cian Armenian in La Fleur des histoire do at times focus on that kingdom’s 
distinctiveness vis-a-vis its immediate Islamic neighbors in Syria and Pales- 
tine and provide points of association with the Frankish crusader states, es- 
pecially Antioch and Cyprus. But these identifications also show a keen 
awareness of Cilician Armenia’s location on the margins of several great 
empires and its potential assimilation by different cultures and religions. 

Indeed, Cilician Armenia is a curiously absent presence in Hetoum’s 
text. The description of the realms of Asia that occupies Book One lists the 
historical Greater Armenia as a separate realm, and Hetoum describes his 
own country simply as “Silyce,” the fourth “prouince” of the realm of 
Syria, “now called Armeny; for, syth that the enemis of the Cristen fayth 
had taken this lande from the Grekes handes, the Armins traueyled so 
moche that thei recoverd the realme of Silyce, and now the Kyng of Ar~ 
meny holdeth it by the grace of God.” Moreover, Syria is marked by a 
great diversity of peoples—“Grekes, Armins, Iacobyns, Nestorins, Sarasins, 
and two other nations that is Syrisins and Maroins”—as well as a variety 
of Christian practices—Greek Orthodox, Maronite, Jacobite, Catholic 
(Bly, p. 18). Cilician Armenia is even more peripheral to Book Two’s ac- 
count of the history of Asia (as indeed is Europe, except vicariously 
through the Byzantine Empire, itself a signifier of decline and increasing 
marginality). And even in Book Three’s account of the Mongols and of re- 
cent Middle Eastern history, where Hetoum was physically present at 
many of the events or had access to family members who would have 
been, the point of view is seldom a Cilician Armenian one. Instead, the 
narrative emphasizes again and again the vagaries of the circulation of 
power. No one man, no one country, no one race, no one religion is guar- 
anteed military victory or cultural supremacy. In this sense the instability 
of the Cilician Armenia kingdom (whose borders are constantly threat~ 
ened and open to enemy attack and occupation) might be seen as em- 
blematic for its apparently more powerful neighbors. 

Thus, King Hetoum I, as the embodiment of the paradoxes of the Cili- 
cian Armenian perspective, provides the closest thing to a heroic subject 
position that might orient the narrative. La Fleur des histoires describes his 
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historic visit to Mongke Khan in highly idealized terms, and the real rea- 
son for the visit—Hetoum’s potentially humiliating acceptance of Mongol 
overlordship in return for the Mongols’ sparing his country the ravaging 
that had taken place elsewhere—disappears behind the ritualized account 
of him presenting Mongke with seven requests (conversion to Christian- 
ity, peace between Mongol and Christian, delivery of the Holy Land, de- 
struction of the Caliph of Baghdad, Mongol military aid for Cilician 
Armenia, and return of any Armenian lands conquered by the Mongols) 
that Mongke accedes to with alacrity and goodwill.) Neither Mongke 
nor any other Great Khan actually converted to Christianity. But the ac- 
count does manage to convey the reality of Mongol religious tolerance as 
well as the very real strategic value of such an “alliance” for the Armenian 
state. Moreover, the values of diplomacy, moderation, and peaceful coop- 
eration that this account celebrates in King Hetoum’s heroism are quite 
different from the pursuit of personal prowess and glory that Western 
chivalric accounts so often emphasize and that so often proved disastrous 
for the crusader cause.?* Hetoum I’s desire to work in concert with the 
Mongol Great Khan is very different from the interactions of a William of 
Rubrick or a European prince like Edward I, who display a will to dom- 
ination and insistence on Western cultural preeminence in their interac- 
tions with the Mongols. 

In La Fleur des histoires, Cilician Armenian métissage means that Het- 
oum and the imagined community he represents envisage a set of borders 
permeable enough that the Cilician Armenian ruling class may intermarry 
with the local Frankish ruling class, can be clearly conversant with French 
language and culture, and can accept the overlordship of the Western pope 
and the establishment of a Catholic Armenian church. But the same Cili- 
cian Armenians continue to be close collaborators with the non-Christian 
Mongols (even when they become Muslim as the ilkhans of Persia did) 
and remain far less dominated than Europeans by the idea of crusade (and 
with it the idea of complete cultural and religious domination) as the mo- 
tivating impulse for foreign policy and alliances. 

Neither does Hetoum attempt to present Armenia’s Mongol allies as Eu- 
ropeans before the fact. His account of the rise of Genghis Khan at the be- 
ginning of Book Three of La Fleur des histoires tells of a knight in armor 
seated on a white horse coming to Genghis in a dream. The knight then 
tells him: “the wyll of thy immortall God is suche that he oweth to be 
shortli gouernor made vpon the vii natyons of the Tartas that ben called 
Malgothz, and that by hym they shal be delyuerd oute of the saruage that 
thei had longe ben in, and shall haue worship vpon theyr neighbours.” Af- 
terward, “Cangius rose vp merily, herynge the worde of Christ and rehersed 
the vision that he se to all the gentilmen” (B5r, p. 26). While this story struc- 
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tures Mongol origins as monotheistic, pseudo-Christian, and beleaguered 
but for divine intervention—in other words, sufficiently like that of the 
crusaders to be readable by them, the tale also probably draws on a Mon- 
gol legend closely connected to fact. According to Mongol religious beliefs, 
a ruler could learn the will of Tengri (the ruler of heaven) only through the 
medium of a shaman. At the great gathering of the Mongols in 1206 that 
approved the election of Genghis as Great Khan, one such shaman, Kokocu 
Tab-tengri, claimed to have ridden up to heaven on a white horse, where 
he learned that Tengri had appointed Genghis as Great Khan. Hetoum may 
represent Genghis Khan and Mongol origins as inherently monotheistic 
and open to Christian arguments, but his account attempts to represent a 
rapprochement with, not colonization of, difference.”*> And unlike most 
Western observers who comment on the ugliness of Mongol’s Asiatic facial 
appearance as a way of underscoring an often essentializing racial difference, 
Hetoum treats Mongol rulers in much the same way as the Europeans he 
describes. The moment that comes closest to such a negative Western rep- 
resentation of Mongol physical otherness actually works to underscore 
Ghazan Khan’s military prowess and generosity in rewarding his men with 
the spoils of war:“And marueyll it was that so lytell a body myght haue so 
great vertu; for among a M [1000] men coud nat be so sklender a man, nor 
so euyl made, nor a fouler man. He surmounted all other in prowesse and 
vertue.” Thus chivalric prowess is not imagined here as a specifically Euro- 
pean attribute, nor is Mongol difference essentialized by such a representa- 
tion of Ghazan’s historical specificity. 

Hetoum, then, acts as a go-between, presenting an Asia, complete with 
its own history, customs, religions, and peoples, to a European audience 
that should be interested. But he does so as one inhabiting both worlds yet 
not completely identified with either. And while Asia has its own integrity 
and continuities—where one can “know” the number and disposition of 
its countries and peoples—as Hetoum’s own history makes apparent, 
ceaseless variability and change accompanies such continuity. Book Two’s 
account of the history of Asia depicts one conqueror succeeding another, 
recognizing the circulation of power tout court rather than presenting a fo- 
cused account that would establish some essential Asian character or his- 
torical otherness to Europe. Instead La Fleur des histoires emphasizes for its 
European audience the plenitudinous variety of Asia’s geographic, linguis- 
tic, ethnic, religious, and cultural diversity. By implication, no one nation 
or ruler, no one religion will ever completely dominate it; hence the value 
of such knowledge in order to allow strategic intervention and alliance of 
Western and Asian forces. Similarly, Hetoum’s descriptions of Islamic forces 
in Syria and Egypt at times draw on the language of Christian vitupera- 
tion and otherness. But for the most part these Muslims are singled out for 
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hatred because they are the tactical enemies of Armenia, and for this reason 
different from Muslim allies such as the Mongol ilkhans of Persia. It is thus 
necessary to pay attention to multiple differences in order to find security 
in such a complex landscape; simple binaries will not work. Hetoum’s 
book, then, with its mixture of forms of knowledge, attunement to all 
points of the compass, and attention to the telling differences between 
peoples, chronicles the need to know the actualities of the lay of the land 
around one, to appreciate as many points of view as possible. Perhaps be- 
cause there could be no one, transcendent point of view that marked a co- 
herent, unified Cilician Armenian identity, Hetoum’s narrative seems less 
concerned with chronicling in its history or charting in its geography a 
fixed, transcendent signifier, such as Christianitas or Europe. 

Thus the explicit aim of Hetoum’s fourth book may be to persuade the 
pope to lead a new crusade to the Holy Land and to provide useful prac- 
tical information for the best way to conduct such a venture. But Hetoum’s 
interest implicitly harnesses a European crusade ideology to “Eastern” tac- 
tical needs, focusing on the means by which significant external resources 
can be harnessed for the defence and security of the Cypriot and Armen- 
ian kingdoms. Moreover, this final section is a relatively small portion of a 
text largely given over to Asian concerns; most of the work focuses on a 
geography of Asia and a history of its rulers (in which recent Mongol and 
Egyptian history—and by extension, that of the crusader states—are but 
the latest instalment). In other words, Hetoum’s propagandizing might be 
seen as much an attempt to change the European worldview, to realign it 
geopolitically, as an attempt to whip up European crusading spirit against 
a monolithic Oriental other. 

Implicitly, Hetoum’s text maps Jerusalem as one destination among 
many, sees it in a geographical context quite different from the usual Eu- 
ropean one: on the periphery of Asia, strategically, not conceptually, in the 
center of Egyptian, Mongol, Frankish, Armenian geopolitical interests. This 
Jerusalem therefore does not define a whole and originary Christianitas 
(and with it a supreme Latin Europe) by acting as mirror and translatio. In 
a more “standard” crusade or travel account from a European perspective, 
in “naturally” ending in Jerusalem one thereby proves who one truly is, 
that is,a Christian subject, and proclaims the centrality of that “I” and the 
inherent superiority of its point of view.24 Hetoum’s methodology is 
metonymic rather than metaphoric, a bringing close together into pro- 
ductive contiguity a variety of differences rather than a process of other- 
ing in order to define some crucial foundational difference. His Asia thus 
becomes a productive place of contiguity rather than orientalizing specta- 
cle, part of the multiplicity of crosscultural identifications that La Fleur des 
histoires inscribes and encourages. 
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Notes 


1. See Receuil des historiens des croisades: Documents Arméniens, vol. 2, ed. C. 
Kohler (Paris: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1906; reprinted 
Farnborough, England: Gregg, 1967), Ixxxv-cxxxi, for detailed descriptions 
of the manuscript copies and printed editions of Hetoum’s texts and their 
translations. Kohler’s is the only modern edition of the French and Latin 
texts and is based on a collation of thirteen French and eight Latin manu- 
scripts. Kohler argues that Book IV of La Fleur des histoires was not part of 
the first French version of the text but was added as part of the Latin text 
prepared at the request of Pope Clement V and only later translated into 
French and added to the original three books (1xi-Ixvii). 

2. Five manuscript copies of the Le Long collection survive: listed by M. C. 
Seymour, Mandeville’s Travels (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1967), pp. 
277-78. 

3. See Kohler, Recueil des historiens, cxxii-cxxvii, for a summary of these early 
printed editions. Numerous manuscript and print translations also testify to 
the text’s continuing popularity throughout the late medieval and early 
modern period. A Spanish manuscript translation—La Flor de la Ystorias de 
Orient—was commissioned in the late fourteenth century by a grand mas- 
ter of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem (ed. Wesley Robertson Long 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934]). Two Tudor English transla- 
tions—one manuscript (Royal 18.B.xxvi); the other, printed by Pynson— 
were produced before 1520. Books I and II of La Fleur des histoires were 
translated into English again in 1625 and included in Samuel Purchas’s col- 
lection of travel texts titled Haklvytus Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes. 
There were also numerous translations into the other major European lan- 
guages published in the sixteenth century: German (1534), Italian (1556, 
1562 [twice]), Spanish (1595), Dutch (1563, and three more times in the 
late seventeenth century). Ironically, La Fleur des histoires was not translated 
into Armenian until 1842, as History of the Tartars, trans. Br. PR. Mkrtitch 
[Jean-Baptiste Aucher] (Venice: Imprimerie de Saint-Lazare, 1842). See 
Kohler, cxxviti-cxxx. 

4. G3v, p. 85. References to La Fleur des histoires (hereafter included in the 
text) are given first by folio number (as above) in Richard Pynson’s six- 
teenth-century English translation (which can be found on STC micro- 
film, Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and of English Books Printed Abroad, 1475-1640, No. 13256), and then by 
page number in A Lytell Cronycle: Richard Pynson’s Translation (c1520) of “La 
Fleur des histoires de la terre d’Orient” (c1307), ed. Glenn Burger (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1988). 

5. Thus any crusading endeavor included “foreign” European crusaders 
present for the limited duration of a given military action, members of 
the crusading orders (Hospitallers, Teutonic Knights, Templars) perma- 
nently based in the Middle East, and knights drawn from the Christian 
states of Outremer—the latter divided between a state like Cyprus (or 
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earlier, Antioch or Jerusalem) containing “native” populations (of Greeks, 
Jews, Armenians, Muslims, etc.) ruled by Frankish elites and a state like 
Cilician Armenia (with a diverse population ruled by a “native” Christ- 
ian elite heavily but not completely Frankicized). 


. As Hetoum’s text makes clear, at least six different Christianities coexist in 


the East: (Roman) Catholic, Greek Orthodox, Armenian (with an Armen- 
ian Catholic Church in Cilician Armenia), Maronite, Nestorian, and Jaco- 
bite. Non-Christian forces included the Islamic Arabic states in Egypt and 
Syria as well as the different Mongol states (variously shamanistic, Bud- 
dhist, Islamic, and Christian leaning). 


. This makes him a firsthand observer of many of the events he describes 


and allows him, for earlier material, to draw on the experience of his un- 
cles, the great King Hetoum I and Sempad the Constable, both of whom 
visited the courts of Mongol great khans. 


. Hetoum probably did not assume the title “Lord of Korikos” until after the 


death of his brother Gregorios (around 1280). About this time, Hetoum 
married his Cypriot cousin, Isabel of Ibelin. At least six children resulted 
from the marriage, a daughter, Zabel, becoming the wife of King Oshin I 
of Cilician Armenia and a son, Oshin, regent during the minority of King 
Leon IV. See Count William Henry Riidt-Collenberg, The Rupenides, Het- 
humites and Lusignans: The Structure of the Armeno-Cilician Dynasties (Paris: 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation Armenian Library, 1963), table III, after 
p. 48. 


. See Chronique d’Amadi, ed. René de Mas Latrie, in Collection de Documents 


Inédits sur Histoire de France, Premiére Série (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1891). An earlier instance of piety on Hetoum’s part is also open to varied 
interpretation. In a version of the third book of La Fleur des histoires found 
in only one French and eight Latin manuscripts, Hetoum tells of a pil- 
grimage he made “apud Vallem Viridem” (probably to France between 
1297 and 129—see Kohler, Receuil des historiens, p. 330). This pilgrimage 
also took place during a time of civil strife and dynastic struggle in Cili- 
cian Armenia. And here too Hetoum’s pilgrimage might have been a dis- 
guise for a diplomatic mission (to add his voice to those urging a new 
crusade, to shape papal intervention in Armenian politics, or as a polite 
term for an enforced exile). Kohler finds support for this accusation in the 
suppression by Hetoum in La Fleur des histoires of any direct reference to 
King Hetoum II and in Hetoum’s passionate support of the young king 
Leon HI (Qxxxvii-xxxviii). For discussions of Cilician Armenian politics 
during this period, see Serarpie Der Nersessian, “The Kingdom of Cilician 
Armenia,” in A History of the Crusades, gen. ed. Kenneth M. Setton, vol. 2, 
The Later Crusades, ed. Robert Lee Wolff and Harry H. Hazard (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1962), pp. 630-60; The Cilician Kingdom of 
Armenia, ed.T. S.R. Boase (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1978), pp. 28-33; 
Fr. H. Frangois Tournebize, Histoire politique et religieuse de lV’ Arménie (Paris: 
A. Picard et fils, 1910);The Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4, part 1, Byzan- 
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tium and Its Neighbours, ed. J. M. Hussey (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1966), pp. 628-37. 

Chronique d’Amadi, ed. Latrie, p. 280. 

Kohler, Receuil des historiens, xxxix and note 3;“Epyra” is likely a misread- 
ing for “Episcopia.” 

“Paratus erat... usque ad summam decem milium florinorum per me ab 
ipso, vestro nomine, petitam et per dictum dominum de Curco vobis 
promissam complacere”; Vatican Archives Instrumenta Miscellanea, No. 484; 
printed in Charles Perrat, “Un Diplomate gascon au XIVe siécle: Ray- 
mond de Piis, nonce de Clément V en orient,” Mélange d’Archéologie et 
@’Histoire, 44th year (1927): 73. 

“Idem dominus de Curco pluries super hiis fuit mihi locutus et ego secum; 
et... diceret quod nullam promissionem personam dicti domini nostri 
contingentem vobis fecerat, nisi solum de decem milibus florinis vobis 
dandis et in tribus annis solvendis per dominum Tirensem, so idem domi- 
nus noster eidem officium gubernationis, vobis procurante, per suas litteras 
confirmaret” (Vatican Archives Instrumenta Miscellanea, No. 484). 

For discussions of Cypriot history in this period, see Peter W. Edbury, The 
Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191-1374 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991), pp. 101-40; Setton, History of the Crusades, vol. 3, 
The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, ed. Harry W. Hazard (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1975). 

If this is so, then he was certainly dead by 1320 when his son Oshin, now 
lord of Korikos, became regent, for no mention is made of Hetoum’s pres- 
ence. 

I have avoided using the term “multicultural” to describe any of the mixed 
cultural situations that Hetoum found himself in or attempts to describe in 
his book. Instead, I would argue, we need to distinguish between three dif- 
ferent situations: (1) crosscultural contact, such as that obtaining between 
Cilician Armenia and the Mongols (especially the ilkhans of Persia); (2) 
métissage, such as the blending of Frankish and Armenian culture that 
characterized the Cilician Armenian ruling class during Hetoum’s time; 
and (3) what I would call the polyculturalism that one finds in Syria, with 
its diverse “communities” of different racial, ethnic, and religious back- 
grounds living in often harmonious but bounded relationship to each 
other. 

I emphasize métissage over diaspora in defining the ruling class of Cilician 
Armenia because, from Leon I onward, actual intermarriage with the 
Frankish nobility of Outremer is the foundation for a wider mixing of 
legal, social, linguistic, military, and religious forms with the Frankish West. 
What is produced, I am arguing through the case of Hetoum and La Fleur 
des histoires, is a set of identifications not strictly Western or Eastern, Ar- 
menian or Frankish—in short, the situation of the métis. 

Kirakos of Ganjak, for example, describes in glowing terms the reception 
by King Hetoum I of Armenian dignitaries while on a visit to Greater 
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Armenia: “He received them all with love, for he was a gentle man, wise 
and learned in the Scriptures. And he gave them presents in accordance 
with his means and sent them all away happy: he also gave sacerdotal 
robes for the adornment of the churches, for he greatly loved mass and 
the church. He received the Christians of all nations and besought them 
to live in love with one another, as brothers and members of Christ, even 
as the Lord had commanded.” See J. A. Boyle, “The Journey of Het’um 
I, King of Little Armenia, to the Court of the Great Khan Méngke,” Cen- 
tral Asiatic Journal 9 (1964): 186; reprinted as No. X in Boyle, The Mongol 
World Empire 1206-1370 (London: Variorum Reprints, 1977). 

Sempad described some of his experiences during this visit in a letter to 
King Henry I of Cyprus: see Recueil des historiens des Gaules et de la France, 
ed. Martin Bouquet et al., vol. 10 (Paris, 1840; reprinted, Farnborough, 
England: Gregg, 1967), pp. 361-63; and Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, rev. H. Cordier, vol. 1, The Hakluyt Society Second Series, No. 38 
(London, 1913), pp. 162, 262-63. 

See Steven Runciman, A History of the Crusades, vol. 3 (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1954), pp. 307, 311-12. It was not until twenty 
years later, when the situation in the Holy Land had grown more desper- 
ate and when Abaga, Mongol ilkhan of Persia, had dropped the demand 
for suzerainty, that the possibility of a general alliance between Mongols 
and the West could be considered seriously (notably by Edward I of Eng- 
land during his crusade of 1271).The mediation of Cilician Armenians be- 
tween the Mongols and Europeans and the Armenians’ firsthand 
experience of alliance with the Mongols must have been an important fac- 
tor in developing this European openness to some limited rapprochement 
with the Mongols. 

Kirakos of Ganjak, in his account of the meeting, mentions only the guar- 
antee of Hetoum’s lands and the promise of religious freedom for all 
Christians living under the Mongols. See Boyle, “Journey of Het’um I,” 
181. 

Lee Patterson notes that chivalry’s “deepest ambition was to produce not a 
better world but a perfect knight. It was committed to codes of behavior 
not as programs of action but techniques of self-fashioning: the chivalric 
life was its own goal. . .. Hence the insistence throughout chivalric writ- 
ing on the simplicity of chivalric selfhood. Chivalric heroes are represented 
as driven by a single, all-compelling desire. Peter of Cyprus is inspired by 
a youthful vision to found the Order of the Sword, ‘and this was the goal 
of all his efforts.’ Geoffroi de Charny, a preeminent chevalier who died de- 
fending his king’s oriflamme at Poitiers, tells us in his authoritative Livre de 
Chevalerie that the youths who will become successful soldiers are those 
who have haunted the mestier d’armes from their earliest days and are dri- 
ven solely by the desire ‘to have the high honor of prowess.’ . . . Machaut, 
for example, explains Peter of Cyprus’s adoption of the sword as an em- 
blem of his crusading order in these terms: ‘For when an eminent prince 
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conquers by the sword, he acquires glory—honor and profit together— 
and a good name.” Patterson, Chaucer and the Subject of History (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1991), pp. 175-76. 

See Mouradja d’Ohsson, Histoire des Mongols depuis Tchinguiz-Khan jusqu’a 
Timor Bey ou Tamerlan, vol. 1 (The Hague: Van Cleef, 1834), pp. 98-100; 
and R. P. Lister, The Secret History of Genghis Khan (P. Davies: London, 
1969), pp. 191-95. 

See Iain Higgins, “Defining the Earth’s Center in a Medieval ‘Multi-Text’: 
Jerusalem in The Book of John Mandeville,” in Text and Territory Geographic 
Imagination in the European Middle Ages, ed. Sylvia Tomasch and Sealy Gilles 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1998), pp. 29-53, for a dis- 
cussion both of the tradition of Jerusalem as the centre of the world in 
some Western medieval mappaemundi and of the complexity with which 
such a concept actually plays out in a travel narrative such as Mandeville’s 
Travels. Because Jerusalem is so often conceived as this originary point, pil- 
grimages “ended” with the arrival in Jerusalem. As a result, as Donald 
Howard has pointed out, the pilgrimage account of Friar Felix Fabri from 
the end of the fifteenth century is a rarity in dwelling on the return jour- 
ney and the homecoming: “most writers barely mention it, and some do 
not at all. The same is true of ‘voyages.” Writers and Pilgrims: Medieval Pil- 
grimage Narratives and Their Posterity (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1980), pp. 46-47. In addition, a text like Godefrey of Bouillon “ro- 
mances”’ crusade history so that Godfrey’s identity as knight (and by ex- 
tension, the identities of the other crusaders) is fulfilled by the conquest of 
Jerusalem and his coronation as its first Christian king. But such an ending 
also fantasizes the successful crusade as ending history, signalling a fulfilling 
stasis that colonizes not only Islamic/Christian difference but also those 
between Eastern and Western Christianity and between a Christian pre- 
sent and Jewish past. See William Caxton, Godefroy of Boloyne, ed. M. N. 
Colvin, Early English Text Society Extra Series 64 (London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner, 1893; reprinted 1987); see also another English translation 
even more focused on Godfrey as romance hero in BL MS Royal 
18.B.xxvi, folios 6v—86v. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES 


AN ARMENIAN BIBLIOLOGY 


Students of Early Christian and Medieval civilizations have long been. aware 
of the need for comprehensive and reliable bibliographies. This need has been 
felt even more keenly by those who are primarily interested in the East Chris- 
tian world, for information on either primary sources or critical studies is too 
often scattered in books and periodicals which are not easily available even in 
large libraries. The recent publication by Hakob S. Anasian of the first volume 
of his Armenian Bibliology: is a major event for these studies and deserves to 
be called to the attention of all medievalists. I wish to express here my thanks 
to the editors of Traditio who, realizing the significance of this publication, 
accepted the present article although it has been their general policy not to 
include book reviews in their journal. 

The Armenian Bibliology is to consist of ten volumes containing information 
on all Armenian authors, Armenian translations of foreign writers, and anony- 
mous writings from the fifth to the eighteenth century. It seems probable that, 
when completed, the estimated ten volumes will not be sufticient, for the first 
volume does not even cover the entire first letter of the alphabet, but includes 
only the names from A to Ar. 

In the long Introduction the author explains the scope and plan of his work. 
His aim has been to give more than a purely factual and systematic description 
of books and notices of different editions, in effect, a critical study which deals 
with the contents of the works that are listed; that is why he has entitled his 
book a ‘bibliology’ rather than a ‘bibliography.’ 

After outlining the plan followed in the articles, and which I shall summarize 
below, the author has included in his Introduction, all bibliographic indications 
which are to be found in the works of medieval Armenian writers. These com- 
prise such indications as the lists of apocryphal or ‘forbidden books’ given by 
the historian Samuel of Ani in the twelfth century, or by Mekhit’ar of Ayrivank’ 
in the fourteenth century; or lists of Armenian historians, or of authors of 
Armenian hymns given by other medieval writers. In each case Anasian has 
indicated the manuscripts which provide the basis for a critical edition of these 
lists, and in one or two instances he has himself made valuable corrections or 
additions. 

This section is followed by an imposing list of 178 catalogues of Armenian 
manuscripts, and publications of colophons of manuscripts, a list which includes 
both published catalogues and unpublished ones deposited at the Library of 
Erevan. At the end of the volume there is an index of incipits (col. 1189-1228). 
This is a very useful addition, for, as is well known to all students of Early Chris- 
tian literature, the same text or homily is sometimes attributed to different 


1H. S. Anasian, Haykakan matenagidowl’yown: Vol. I, A to Arak’el Saladsorets’i (Erevan 
1959) xcv pp. + 1228 cols. in-4°. (In Armenian, with Russian title: Armianskaia bibliologiia. 
V-XVIIIvv. Akademiia nauk Armianskoi SSR. Institut istorii). 
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authors, and it is only by the help of such indices that one can hope to bring 
together the scattered source materials. 

The plan followed for the bibliographical notices is the following. The articles 
are listed in alphabetical order by the author’s name; or by the title, for anony- 
mous works, for instance the Assizes of Antioch; or under general headings such 
as Alphabets, Apocrypha, and so forth. Each article begins with brief information 
about the author or the given text, and a general bibliography on the subject; 
whenever necessary there is a summary of different opinions expressed in critical 
studies. This is followed by a list of the author’s works, giving each time both 
the title and the incipit; the different editions are given in chronological order 
with the indication of the manuscripts used for these editions, whenever this 
information is available, and adding a list of other manuscripts in which that 
particular text is to be found. In compiling this list, the author has consulted 
not only all published catalogues of manuscripts, but he has also made use of 
unpublished catalogues deposited in the library of Erevan (the Matenadaran). 
What is even more useful, he has systematically explored the rich collection of 
manuscripts of the Matenadaran; the indications he has thus furnished are most 
valuable, for only a small part of the manuscripts which were originally at Etch- 
miadzin were catalogued in summary fashion, and moreover with numerous 
errors.? 

For unpublished texts, Anasian has attempted to indicate the most reliable 
manuscript, selected preferably from among those at Erevan which he could 
consult personally. In several instances he has described the contents or given 
a list of chapters ,and he has reproduced informative passages from the colophons. 

The translations into modern Armenian or into a foreign language are next 
listed and for those texts which are themselves translated from Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic or Latin there is always a reference to the standard publications in the 
original language. Finally, at the end of each article, there is a full and up-to- 
date bibliography of critical studies published in different languages on the 
author or on the Armenian versions; these are listed in alphabetical order by 
the name of the author of the critical study. Thus one can find all the availabe 
information necessary for future studies. 

For medievalists and Church historians who are not primarily concerned with 
Armenian literature two groups of entries are of prime importance: first, the 
translations of Greek, Syriac, Arabic and Latin works; second, the lives of saints. 
I shall limit my remarks to these two categories. As is well known, Armenian 
translations made in the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, as well as in later 
periods, have contributed to our knowledge of the literary products of the early 
centuries of our era. It is through these that we have sometimes come to know 
works the originals of which are lost. One may mention, amongst many other 
examples, Saint Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron; the Chronicon of 
Eusebius; the Refutation of the Doctrine of the Council of Chalcedon by Timothy 
Aelurus, Patriarch of Alexandria; or Philo’s Commentaries on Genesis and 
Exodus, and his treatises on Providence and Animals. Even when the originals 
are preserved, the testimony of the Armenian versions is valuable, for, at times, 
they have retained an earlier or better redaction than the one known through 


2 Y. Kareniants’, General Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Holy See 
of Etchmiadzin (in Armenian; Tiflis 1863). 
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the Greek manuscripts. This was recently pointed out, for instance, for the 
treatise of Hippolytus of Rome on the Benedictions of Isaac, Jacob and Moses. 

Until now the standard reference work for Armenian versions of ancient au- 
thors was G. Zarbhanalian’s Catalogue des anciennes traductions arméniennes, 
siécles V-XIII (Venice 1889; in Armenian, with French title). This survey 
is still useful, but it has a major weakness, common to many works published 
at the time; the author, while referring to manuscripts, did not specify their 
provenance. This failure was partly obviated by J. Muylderman’s Répertoire 
de piéces patristiques d’aprés le catalogue arménien de Venise,* in which he listed 
the Armenian versions of Greek, Syriac and Latin texts included in the second 
volume of the Catalogue of the Mekhitharist Library in Venice-San Lazzaro, 
which was published without an index. Catalogues of other Armenian manu- 
scripts are fortunately provided with an index, but many collections are still 
only partially catalogued and important manuscripts remain virtually unknown. 
As mentioned above, Anasian has not only listed all manuscripts known through 
catalogues, but he has added references culled from unpublished catalogues and 
especially from the rich collection of the Matenadaran at Erevan. He has thus 
been able to call attention to versions which hitherto were not known, or were 
imperfectly known. For instance, under the heading of Acacius of Melitene, 
we find in addition to his correspondence with the catholicos Saint Sahak, 
already known and published, the indication of an Armenian version of his 
homily delivered at the Council of Ephesus, preserved in two manuscripts of 
Erevan, nos. 2620 and 3830.° Anasian has also found in MSS 1982, 3295, and 
4425 of Erevan a fragment from another homily which begins with the words: 
‘For the true incarnation of Christ.’ To the three manuscripts of Erevan he has 
added, with reason, a reference to Vaticanus Borgianus 31, fol. 132. The name 
of the author had been misread by the author of the catalogue, as Arak (?) and 
translated as Heraclius; this should be corrected to Akak (Acacius).* Another 
example of hitherto unknown texts, in this case short passages, may be seen 
under the heading of Ambrose of Milan (col. 640-642), where we find four ex- 
cerpts from his writings in addition to the three already listed by Muyldermans. 

More important is the notice on Alexander, patriarch of Alexandria, the 
opponent of Arius, very few of whose writings have survived in Greek (col. 550- 
553). According to Epiphanius, there existed a collection of his Encyclical letters 
numbering seventy, but only two, preserved in the histories of Theodoret and 
Socrates, are known in full.?. We now learn, for the first time, that separate 
Armenian versions of these letters exist in Erevan, MS 2620, fol. 8-17; excerpts 
from the longer letter are also to be found in two other manuscripts of Erevan, 
MS 500 (fol. 283) and MS 4188 (p. 51). The homilies of Alexander are even less 


3 PO 27 (1954) viii, xxii. 

4 Le Muséon 47 (1934) 265-292. 

5 See col. 490. Anasian gives the references to Hardouin’s and Mansi’s editions of the 
Acts of the Councils, as well as to Migne, PG 77.1467-1472. 

6 E. Tisserant, Codices Armeni Bibliothecae Vaticanae: Borgiani, Vaticani, Barberiniani, 
Chisiani (Rome 1927) 52. 

7 Berthold Altaner, Patrologie (Freiburg 1950) I 229. 

8 For the Greek texts cf. PG 18,572-577, 548-572. 
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well known. One, De anima et corpore deque passione Domini, exists in Syriac 
and Coptic, and there are Syriac fragments of other homilies.*° To these Oriental 
versions one can now add several Armenian excerpts preserved in MS 2679 of 
Erevan (fol. 222%-226 or 224¥-228); these excerpts are different from the passages 
quoted by Timothy Aelurus. 

Interesting information will be found under the heading Albertus Magnus 
(col. 388-402). The Compendium theologicae veritatis which, as modern scholar- 
ship has shown, was written by Hugo Ripelin of Strassburg, is known in Arme- 
nian as the ‘Albert Book.’ The Armenian translation, made in 1344 by the 
Dominican Peter of Aragon and the Armenian monk, Yakobos vardapet, was 
published in Venice in 1715 by the abbot Mekhit’ar, the founder of the Mekhitha- 
rist congregation, and studied recently by M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P.% 
To the list of manuscripts given by the latter several others can now be added 
and on the basis of these it will be possible to determine the character and extent 
of the changes avowedly made by Abbot Mekhit’ar in his edition. In the colo- 
phon added by Peter of Aragon and Yakobos vardapet to the ‘Albert Book,’ 
they state that they translated it anew (verstin). Anasian has found in MS 
725 of Erevan a different recension of the entire Book IV, and he has reproduced 
a passage from chapter 8 for purposes of comparison (col. 400). This hitherto 
unknown version may well be the earlier translation referred to by Peter of 
Aragon and Yakobos vardapet, and the confrontation of the two texts may 
explain why a revision was needed or was thought desirable. The majority of 
medieval Latin theological writings were translated into Armenian after 1330, 
when the Dominican Bartholomew, bishop of Maragha, went to the monastery 
of K’rna, which became the center of the Armenian Frafres Unitores. But we 
know of at least one translation made prior to this date. The Commentary of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas on the Fourth Book of Sentences by Peter Lombard 
was translated in 1321 at the monastery of Tsortsor by Yovhannes of Erznka, 
also called Tsortsorets’i, with the assistance of a priest Batholomew who appears 
to be a different person from Batholomew of Bologna." The first translation of 
the ‘Albert Book,’ either entirely or in part, may have been made about the 
same date. 

Among the manuscripts of Erevan, Anasian has also found an abridged version 
of Albert the Great’s De secretis mulierum. He gives the contents of MS 4607, 
where the eleven books are followed by the De physiognomia et de hominis pro- 
creatione of Michael Scot (or Scott), sometimes attributed to Albertus Magnus. 
The De secretis mulierum is also included in Cod. 31 of the State Museum of 
Tiflis and in a manuscript which before 1915 was in the Armenian monastery 
of Ankara, known as the Red Monastery. On the basis of the description given 
in the catalogue prepared before 1915, Anasian believes that the manuscript 
of the Red Monastery may also have contained an abridged version of De vir- 
tutibus herbarum, lapidum et animalium quorundam. None of these Armenian 


® B. Altaner, op. cit. 229. O. Bardenhewer, Geschichte der altkirchlichen Literatur (Frei- 
burg im Breisgau 1912) III 35-36. 

10 M. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., ‘Das « Buch Albert » in der armenischen Literatur,’ 
Divus Thomas 18 (1940) 428-448. 

iM. A. van den Oudenrijn, O.P., ‘Uniteurs et Dominicains d’Arménie,’ Oriens Christia- 
nus 40 (1956) 96; see notes 3-5 for references to the Armenian sources. 
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versions has been published and, to my knowledge, this is the first time that 
they are brought to the attention of scholars. 

Of the Greek Church Fathers included in this first volume, the most important 
is Athanasius of Alexandria. Twenty-four pages (col. 321-368) are devoted to the 
Armenian versions of his works; these are grouped under separate headings, 
according to their contents, giving each time full references to manuscripts, edi- 
tions and critical studies. The majority of the Armenian versions were published 
in Venice in 1899, but there are still some unpublished texts which are worth 
mentioning, even though they may prove to be spurious works. These texts are 
the following: in Erevan, MS 1408, seven homilies which are commentaries on 
the Catholic Epistles of James, Peter, John and Jude (col. 360-361); in Erevan, 
MS 4618, a text entitled, ‘Ageinst those who say that it is by God’s command 
that man does evil and good’ (col. 339, no. 9); in Erevan, MS 4188, a Jong pas- 
sage on the Holy Spirit from the ‘Profession of Faith’ (col. 341, no. 13). 

In the bibliography I nave noted only one major omission, namely the pub- 
lication by Robert P. Casey, The Armenian Version of the Pseudo-Athanasian 
Letter to the Antiochenes and of the Expositio Fidei (Studies and Documents 15; 
London-Philadelphia 1947). Casey’s study was based on MSS 629 and 648 of 
the Mekhitharist Library of Vienna, the only ones in which he had found this 
text. To these two we can now add MS 2196 of Erevan, mentioned by Anasian, 
which contains a major part of the same text. In the bibliographical notices of 
the works of Athanasius, one should also mention an article by J. Lebon, ‘Pour 
une édition critique des ceuvres de S. Athanase,’ Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 
21 (1925) 524-530. Lebon stresses the importance of the Oriental versions, in 
particular of the Armenian version of De Incarnatione et contra Arianos, which 
should be taken into consideration in the discussions concerning the authenti- 
city of this text. 

The second group of entries of general interest to medievalists comprises the 
hagiographic texts. The Armenian versions listed in the Bibliotheca hagio- 
graphica Orientalis are based on the collections of Lives of Saints published 
before 1910. Since then the Synaxarium known as that of Ter Israel has been 
published, with a French translation, in the Patrologia Orientalis, providing 
us with many more, though brief, biographies. Anasian has also included ref- 
erences to the Synaxarium of Grigor Tserents’ as well as to what seem to be 
unpublished versions. One should, however, proceed with some caution in 
regard to the latter, for the incipits which are used as a basis for determining 
different recensions are not always a sufficiently reliable guide. A case in point 
is the Vita of “Abd al-Masil, a Jew converted to the Christian faith and mar- 
tyred in Persia in the fourth century. Anasian has grouped the texts according 
to their incipits and listed them as versions 1, 2 and 3 (col. 41-42). But if we 
compare the incipit of version 3 with version 2, which has been printed in full 
in the Venice edition of 1874, we find that after a fairly long introductory para- 
graph in the latter, the beginning of the actual Vita hardly differs from the 
incipit of version 3.12 It would seem, therefore, that we have the same recension 
and the minor differences in wording are of a type which frequently occurs in 
hagiographic texts. Anasian’s version 1 begins with the words: ‘All those who 
have truly believed in Christ and followed the teachings of the Holy Gospel...’ 


12 Lives and Martyrdoms of Saints (in Armenian; Venice 1874) 1 7. 
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(col. 41). The rest of the sentence is not given, but these opening words suggest 
an introductory paragraph and the Vifa itself may not be different. Only the 
confrontation of the complete texts can show whether or not there are significant 
variations, but one’s doubts are aroused by the fact that the manuscripts grouped 
under versions 1 and 3 have exactly the same information in the colophon, and 
state that the life of ’Abd al-Masil was translated from the Syriac into Armenian 
in 873, by order of Gurgen Artsruni (col. 41 n. 2; col. 42 n. 1). 

In another instance as well, namely the life of Antigonus Romanus and Eu- 
praxia, one may wonder whether this redaction differs from the life of Eupraxia 
listed as version 2 (col. 931-932). These are, however, minor criticisms and one 
could naturally not expect the author of the Bibliology to have read and com- 
pared with one another all the hagiographic texts. Even if further studies should 
lead to different conclusions, what is important is that in each case Anasian has 
given the detailed information which will enable such studies. Already the 
Vitae included in this first volume constitute a valuable supplement to the 
Bibliotheca hagiographica Orientalis, all the more so as references are given to 
the manuscripts as well as to published lives. Among those which, to my know- 
edge, have not yet been included among the Armenian versions, one may 
mention a fairly long account of the Martyrdom of Alexander of Rome and of 

. Theodulus. This text occurs in two manuscripts of Erevan: MS 1522, fol. 
71-74"; MS 3777, fol. 141-144. The beginning of this Vita corresponds, as Ana- 
sian has pointed out, to the fourth chapter of the Latin text in Acta Sanctorum, 
Maius I (Paris and Rome 1866) 378. 

The above survey of some of the sections of the Armenian Bibliology will 
give an idea of its vast scope and importance. One is truly amazed that it could 
have been undertaken by a single person and carried out in such great detail, 
extending the research into unpublished materials. Throughout his work, the 
author has applied the most rigorous methods of modern scholarship and pro- 
vided specialists in different disciplines with a model reference book. Besides 
being a major contribution for the advancement of Armenian studies, this book 
is of signal value to medieval historians, to students of patristics and hagio- 
graphy. 

Dumbarton Oaks. SIRARPIE DER NERSESSIAN 


